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MR. MALLOCK AND THE SCIENCE-PHILOSOPHY. 


BY JOHN T. DRISCOLL, S.T.L. 


HE announcement of another volume from the 
pen of Mr. Mallock on the subject of theism 
has aroused new interest in the author and in 
his recent discussions. The readers and critics 
of his philosophical writings recognize in him 

a man groping in a medley of intellectual difficulties, striving 
to unravel the tangled skeins of thought with a view of pre- 
senting perhaps a constructive basis for the philosophical justi- 
fication of the grounds of faith. In Zhe Reconstruction of Re- 
ligious Belief * we have a solution, although our hopes as to its 
strength and cogency are sadly disappointed. 

The Reconstruction of Religious Belief is a sequel to the 
volumes Religion as a Credible Doctrine and The Veil of the 
Temple. These prepare the mind for the train of thought ad- 
vanced in the present publication. The two former are more 
argumentative and critical; the latter more positive and con- 
structive. The reader, however, perceives a continuity between 
all. The ground and view-point of his reasoning are the same, 
The development in the last volume, far from answering the 
purpose of the writer, or meeting the expectations of the in- 
telligent reader, takes a direction that sets things all awry. 
Reconstruction of Religious Belief isa misnomer; a more fitting 
title would be “ The Bankruptcy of the Science-Philosophy.” 

* The Reconstruction of Religious Belief. By W. H. Mallock. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 
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Mr. Mallock prefaces the discussion by asserting that every 
one must have some background of belief with regard to the 
nature of man and the meaning of man’s existence in order to 
live a healthy, civilized, and enjoyable life. This belief must 
not be a goal of intellectual inquiry, but a starting point of 
practical judgment and action. But at the present day the old 
dominant belief in Christianity is no longer accepted. Hence 
we must justify the old belief by supplying it with new foun- 
dations, or build up some new belief which may possibly take 
its place. This work is going on with but little success. The 
failure is mainly due to wrong methods. The present volume 
is written to suggest a better method. 

The book, therefore, is naturally divided into two parts. 
The former is a criticism of the false methods of apologetics, 
which he calls the clerical and the philosophical. The latter, 
which takes up three-fourths of the work, is a lengthened ex- 
position and attempted justification of the new method, which 
Mr. Mallock makes his own and calls the method of science. 


I, 
‘ 


The present article is confined to an examination of Mr. 
Mallock’s theory of reconstruction. We therefore pass over 
his criticisms of other methods with the remark that he abso- 
lutely rejects what is designated as the clerical method and, 
on the contrary, contends that what is good in the philosophi- 
cal method is absorbed and presented more completely in the 
method of science. 

Science-Philosophy explains existence as a single necessary 
process, man being a.momentary product of it, God being the 
process as a whole, and no personal relation between these two 
being possible. ‘Man and the universe,” writes Mr. Mallock, 
‘‘ when studied as science studies them, neither can have, nor 
require to have, any other explanation than that which science 
actually or potentially offers us, this explanation being summed 
up in the principle with which science starts as its postulate, 
and which it verifies as its last conclusion, that all phenomena, 
from the stars to the thoughts of man, result from a single 
system of interconnected causes, and are so many modes of a 
single undivided substance, which are all alike transient, and 
all equally necessary” (pp. 13, 14). 
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Science, therefore, as a reasoned system of thought, claims 
to explain everything. The various existences are mcdes of a 
single substance, which in itself is unknown to us, is by our 
own experience apprehended under the guise of matter ‘‘just 
as the movements of a hand, itself invisible, might be known 
and studied by us if it wore a visible glove.” Yet the scientific 
presentation of things does not result in Materialism. For by 
destroying the old notion of matter a way is found by which 
science can absorb and consolidate the teaching of Idealism. 
The distinctive doctrine of science is that all individual things, 
the mind of man included, result from a process- of which 
matter is, for us, the inseparable concomitant, and which de- 
velops them in accordance with a single system of causes, the 
working of which science studies by means of its material 
equivalents. Thus, science is presented as a system of pure 
determinism. A necessary outcome of the whole scientific 
scheme is to reduce us to puppets of some sort or other, by 
linking our whole lives to the general process of the universe. 
And Mr. Mallock bids us “accept the fact that, so long as it 
is tried by ordinary scientific tests, the scientific doctrine is in- 
vulnerable” (p. 21). 

The specific doctrines, without which Science-Philosophy as 
a system would have no existence, and would be unable to pre- 
sent us with the conception of the universe ‘‘as one continuous 
whole,” are certain pecular teachings concerning the nature of 
matter and the origin and nature of man. 

“The old and crude conception of matter,” writes Mr. 
Mallock, ‘‘was that of a substance essentially inert.” Now, 
however, science and philosophy unite in presenting matter as 
something altogether different. To science matter is never in- 
ert in any form or condition, ‘‘even a brick being the theatre 
of a greater internal activity than any that a philosopher is 
conscious of in his own head” (p. 24). And philosophy has 
shown that all those familiar qualities, by which matter is re- 
vealed to us and which were once attributed to itself, do not 
reside in itself and cannot possibly do so, but are merely so 
many effects produced by it in our own consciousness. Of their 
cause we do know and can know nothing, “except that it can- 
not be what we commonly call material.’’ Hence we can -no 
longer hold that matter is inert and dead, or that it is less 
active than mind. As a result, the defenders of religion can- 
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not attack science on the ground that it deduces life from non- 
living matter, and one of the great gaps or rifts in the scientific 
process is smoothed over and disappears. 

Having done away with the division between organic and 
inorganic, the Science-Philosophy attempts to bridge the chasm 
between mental and organic life. ‘‘This is done,” says Mr. 
Mallock, ‘“‘by showing man’s mind to be a highly composite 
product, having in itself the workmanship of a hundred million 
years, rooted in the universe which it confronts, and drawing 
therefrom its daily nutriment. The doctrine that organic life, 
human arid animal equally, had its origin in the simple organic 
cell, in a particular way plays a part in the gradual process of 
evolution.” The same result on a larger scale is accomplished 
by the doctrine of conation. Science-Philosophy admits that 
the nature of mind is one of action, effort, or conation, but 
asserts that in this it is not peculiar. There is activity or con- 
ation in every part of the universe, in the breaking sea, in 
gunpowder, as in thought. But the conation is in no case 
isolated. It is a part of and depends upon the universal con- 
ation of nature. The same is true of the brain, which is the 
physical side of the mind. Its millions of cells are in a state 
of constant movement; but all these movements are part of a 
wider process and are all determined by extra-cerebral causes, 
just as a flower is determined by causes outside itselfi—by soil, 
by air, by sun, and by its parent plant or tree. Man and the 
universe are both of the same unknown substance, and the 
activities which are outside man are constantly being absorbed 
into him, in the form of what we call food, and by the process 
which we call digestion. Hence, instead of exhibiting the activ- 
ity or conation of the mind as a proof that the mind is inde- 
pendent of the external universe, science exhibits it as illus- 
trating, in the most vivid possible way, the fact that the for- 
mer is entirely governed by the latter, and is, indeed, merely 
a part of the general cosmic process. 

The only point which presents any inherent difficulty is the 
break between the brain-stuff and the conscious mind. But 
science is ready with its solution. It asserts that the ‘“‘self of 
each of us—the thinking and teeling—is a mental and material 
existence at one and the same time, that the conception of 
thought, as existing apart from the brain, is like the concep- 
tion of breathing as existing apart from lungs.” Moreover, the 
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study of hypnotism, of the brain, and of mental pathology, 
which has grown up during the last twenty-five years, shows 
that individual consciousness and mind are by no means coex- 
tensive and identical, but that, though without mind there can 
certainly be no such consciousness, such consciousness is by 
no means essential to the existence and operations of mind— 
that the larger part, indeed, of the mental life of each of us, 
lies as much outside the sphere of the conscious ego as the 
process of digestion does, or the growth of our nails and hair. 
In this way the chasm which seemed to yawn between 
brain-matter, which is known to us in the form of conscious 
thought, and matter which is “not yoked to this mysterious 
companion, consciousness,” has been filled up by matter in a 
third and intermediate condition—namely, matter which is not 
‘egotistically’’ conscious, but which nevertheless thinks. Thus 
“science presents us with a descriptive record, already prac- 
tically complete in all its salient features, of a process which, 
beginning as the movements of some cosmic nebula, results at 
last automatically in the mind and the personality of man.” 
The existence of necessary truths and the interaction of 
mind and body present only apparent difficulties. Mr. Mal- 
lock contends that science gives a complete answer. The 
former is solved by Spencer’s theory that what is ne-. 
cessary to truth in the individual is the result of accumu-. 
lated experiences in the race. The individual mind of the. 
slowly evolved man has ideas which are prior to its own indi- 
vidual experience; but it has none which were not derived in 
the first instance from the experiences of its human and sub-. 
human progenitors. 
The latter difficulty disappears before an analysis of the. 
nature of consciousness. Mr. Mallock rejects the doctrine that 
‘consciousness in all its forms is nothing but a cerebral by-. 
product, or an epiphenomenon, which registers what the brain 
does, but has no share in directing it.” He also rejects the. 
doctrine of parallelism, vzz., that the changes in consciousness. 
are not caused by the changes in the brain, but are parallel to. 
them. He proposes a new explanation. States of conscious-. 
ness, he holds, cannot, as independent things, react on the 
brain, any more than the brain can act on them as things in- 
dependent of itself; but ‘‘tracts of the brain, when they come 
to be in such a condition that consciousness emerges from: 
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them like the glow that emerges from hot iron, or the flame 
that breaks from hay when it has become heated in the stack, 
are different in respect of their own internal behavior, and the 
effects which they produce on the other brain-tracts surround- 
ing them, from what they are when in such conditions that 
the phenomenon of consciousness is absent; and there is thus 
specific interaction between conscious and non-conscious brain- 
tracts, though there is none between brain and mind.”’ 

Science-Philosophy, as Mr. Mallock contends, explains 
everything. Having prepared the mind of the reader by a 
positive exposition of its main doctrines, he goes on to apply 
them to the fundamental truths of religion, vzz., God, free 
will, and immortality. 


II. 


No argument is needed to convince the intelligent reader 
that this system can lay no claim to be called Physical Sci- 
ence. It is ‘science becoming rationalized,” and must be viewed 
as a system of philosophy. In the volume under criticism Mr. 
Mallock has presented a more detailed development of this 
system and commends it as the final and most complete an- 
swer of human reason to the problems of existence. Before 
passing to a consideration of its value as an answer to life’s 
problems, it is necessary to examine the system as a whole 
and submit it to the test of reason. 

The distinctive feature of this latest development of the 
Science-Philosophy is its power of absorbing the criticisms of 
its opponents. Science, writes Mr. Mallock, far from rejecting 
the conclusions of Idéalistic philosophy, actually absorbs the 
whole of them, and, by harmonizing their contradictions and 
turning their paradoxes into platitudes, gives them a cogency 
which they never possessed before. But a careful reading of 
the present volume shows that the contrary is true. Science 
does not absorb Idealism; but Idealism absorbs science; or, 
to state the case more exactly, Idealism is the ferment which 
science appropriates, only to find the whole mass leavened 
throughout. 

Science, says Mr. Mallock, breaks down the barriers be- 
tween the inorganic, the organic, and the mental, to make 
“one continuous whole.” All forms of existence are the flow- 
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erings of the one universal process. Hence an axiom of sci- 
ence is that “all that is, is implicit in all that was.” Now 
mind exists in individuals, and Haeckel admits that the_uni- 
verse has specific mental character in its parts, and he appeals 
to chemical affinities which bear analogy to thought and feel- 
ing,in man. An easy inference leads to the existence of mind 
and the prevalence of purpose throughout the universe which 
Mr. Mallock strives to show. But if existing things are merely 
the modes of one unknown substance, and if there is no marked 
line of division between matter and mind, how does the Sci- 
ence-Philosophy differ from objective Idealism which Mr: Mal- 
jock tells us is absorbed by science? A suggestive parallel to 
this development of the Science-Philosophy is had in John 
Stuart Mill, who, starting from the sense-philosophy of experi- 
ence, ends in Phenomenal Idealism. 

A criticism of the attempt to do away with the distinction 
between the inorganic and the organic reverts ultimately to 
an analysis of the new conception of matter. With regard to 
this conception, Mr. Mallock says, both science and philoso- 
phy agree. Thé argument of philosophy is drawn from the 
theory of knowledge. ‘Our perceptions,” writes Mr. Mallock, 
“it is admitted on both sides, are all that we know directly.” 
This is the doctrine of mediate perception, and on this point 
it is necessary to inform Mr. Mallock that philosophers do not 
agree. The doctrine of mediate perception was popularized by 
Locke and is considered a radical error of his psychology. It 
has vitiated the whole course of modern English philosophy. 
Taken by Berkeley as the basis of his work, it developed into 
extreme Idealism. If we know only our perceptions directly, 
the immediate object of the mind is the ideal: In the hands 
of Hume this position was developed into scepticism, for if we 
know directly only our perceptions, what test have we that 
external objects correspond to our perceptions of them? Mr. 
Mallock, however, is content with a phenomenal Idealism of 
sensism, and holds that from this principle we know that the 
so-called qualities of matter are effects produced in conscious- 
ness; as for the cause producing the effects, ‘‘we do know and 
can know nothing except that it cannot be what we commonly 
call material.” 

The scientific argument rests on a fallacy: from the fact 
that the mind is active, it is not thereby distinguished from 
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matter; for matter is active also, and the principle of conation 
prevails throughout the universe. The fallacy is in concluding 
that, because mind is active and matter is active, therefore 
they are the same. A closer analysis of these activities shows 
that they differ in nature one from the other. Mr. Mallock is 
facetious in speaking of clerical jugglery in apologetics. What 
jugglery could surpass this? 

The theories proposed by Science-Philosophy to explain 
the phenomena of mental life in accordance with its fundamen- 
tal principle that the various grades of existing things merge 
into ‘‘one continuous whole,” are no less erroneous and mis- 
leading. By devising a new definition of consciousness, Mr. 
Mallock hopes to remove the difficulty experienced in the in- 
teraction of mind and body. The “specific interaction between 
conscious and non-conscious brain-tracts” is not an answer. 
It is only the restatement of the difficulty in different words, 
with an apparent show of learning that obscures rather than 
clears the point at issue. If by phosphorescence or heat we 
understand mind or thought, how can the light or heat be 
communicated to the non-conscious tracts, thereby making them 
conscious, if we do not assume, at least inadvertently, that 
thought or mind acts upon the brain? Again the distinction 
drawn between brain-matter which is known to us in the form 
of conscious thought and matter which is not “ egotistically con- 
scious,” but which nevertheless thinks, is based upon an errone- 
ous conception of personality. To Mr. Mallock personality is 
constituted by consciousness. But this is not true. Conscious- 
ness reveals personality, but is not its constitutive element. 
Personality is correctly defined as the possession, on the part 
of a rational nature, of a principle suc juris. A man asleep or 
in a delirium is a person although he is not “ egotistically 
conscious” of his own acts. The discovery that individual 
consciousness and mind are by no means co-extensive and iden- 
tical was not made during the last twenty-five years, contrary 
to Mr. Mallock’s opinion, although the study of hypnotism and 
mental pathology may have emphasized this truth and made it 
more widespread. A little excursion in scholastic philosophy 
would have shown Mr. Mallock that these problems were in 
substance discussed and answered centuries ago. 
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III. 


The reader would naturally think that enough has been 
said in criticism ofa philosophy which appears masquerading 
in the form and garb of Physical Science. To pause here, 
however, is to miss the real service of the volume under con- 
sideration. Notwithstanding these glaring inconsistencies, Mr. 
Mallock confidently informs us that, ‘‘so long as it is tried by 
ordinary scientific tests, the scientific doctrine is invulnerable.” 
The aim and purpose of his work is to apply the Science- 
Philosophy to the fundamental beliefs of religion, viz., God, 
free will, and immortality, with a view to show how it can 
serve as the philosophical foundation of our faith. Here we 
have an illuminative contribution to contemporary apologetics 
and one which proves how utterly worthless the new system is 
for the purpose proposed. 

Ist. The bankruptcy of the Science-Philosophy is clearly 
shown by an examination of the solution proposed to explain 
the problems of man’s nature and existence. In point of fact, 
we never regard man as he is presented by science. Civilized 
races, says Mr. Mallock, are superior to savages; yet an es- 
sential relation exists between civilization and theism. ‘With- 
out the beliefs in God, free will, and immortality,” he contin- 
ues, ‘‘life, in those forms which civilized men value, would be 
utterly unable to flourish or persist.” By this is meant “‘not 
the religious life only, but all the forms of irreligious life al- 
so.” Now civilization (we still quote from Mallock) implies a 
belief in personality, in a self-origination of action which sup- 
poses initiative, perfectibility, self-control, and a striving to 
form life after high ideals. These qualities are revealed espe- 
cially in the highest forms of human love, in heroism, in for- 
giveness of injuries. Literature and history are replete with 
illustrations. Unless we admit that man is endowed with free 
will, an explanation is impossible. The very facts eloquently 
proclaim that man is not a mere puppet of heredity and cir- 
cumstance, but can form his own character, can plan his work, 
and achieve something great. ‘‘A man’s significance for men,” 
Mr. Mallock confesses, ‘‘ resides primarily in what he makes ot 
himself.” Even Spencer, who reduces men “to mere inter- 
mediate links in one vast system of causation,” was at the 
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greatest pains to show “that he—his own private self and not 
the self of Darwin—was first in conceiving and formulating 
the general theory of evolution, a matter which on his own 
principles was wholly void of significance.” Nay more, he occu- 
pied his later years in compiling two enormous volumes ‘de- 
voted entirely to a microscopic biography of himself—to the 
difficulties and discouragements he encountered and his own 
strength of will in overcoming them. But “the admiration 
which the world feels for him, and the claims made by him 
for himself, are intelligible only on the supposition that he 
possessed a free will of his own.” 

Professor Haeckel tells us that the life of civilized and cul- 
tured men would cease to be civilized, would cease to have 
any valie, if it were not constantly lifting itself towards the 
three ideal ends of the true, the good, and the beautiful. Now 
“‘truth, apart from its social utilities, possesses a value for its 
own sake which, if indeterminate, is profound.’ By truth is un- 
derstood not particular truths, but “the general facts or principles 
on which man’s whole existence depends.” This reverence and 
desire for truth has always existed; but in the modern devotion 
to science we find “the best example of that appreciation of truth 
which we are now going to examine as related to the belief in 
God.” A careful analysis of the passion for scientific truth shows 
that “the personal interest in reality, as it exists in the scien- 
tific universe, the longing to be brought, through knowledge, 
into close personal contact with it, will be found to contain 
in solution a belief that there is in the universe some principle 
or other responsive to the interest which man, its minute pro- 
duct, feels in it.” The failure of scientific men to recognize 
“fa belief in the exisfence of a responsive cosmic principle as 
the true rationale of the scientific passion for truth, consists in 
the fact that science, as at present interpreted, has no language 
in which such a truth can be expressed.” Yet this belief, 
which men of science repudiate, is really “the source of the 
passion by which all their efforts are inspired.” Thus, in so 
far as the modern devotion to truth is concerned, ‘‘the very 
science by which God is denied, is itself a search for God.” 
Without a belief that “the universe is identified with a Power 
who is consciously responsive to our own personal conscious- 
ness, science, with truth for truth’s sake as its object, would 
cease to exist, having lost all possible meaning.” 
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An analysis of the notion of goodness shows that “it has 
always been looked on as something which is, in its essence, 
absolute—which is above and independent of the vagaries of 
individual taste.” The absoluteness of goodness, its indepen- 
dence, ‘‘in short the whole of the special value attached to it, 
fail to be nonsense, and are capable of being intelligently stated, 
on one supposition only—the supposition that there exists a 
supreme and universal consciousness, such as the theist means 
by God, to whom certain things are good, and certain things 
are bad, which man in his own degree is able to aim at or 
teject.” 

The belief in immortality, “by extending our lives in the 
future, vindicates their importance in the present.” Moreover, 
it has an intimate and vital connection with our belief in God. 
For “just as belief in God is the only logical form under 
which truth and goodness can be thought of as possessed of 
any absolute meaning, so is the belief in immortality the only 
logical form under which their meaning can be thought of as 
being for ourselves important.” The great argument for im- 
mortality, which appeals to all who have had experience of 
life, rests on the conviction that a future existence is neces- 
sary to repair the inequalities of the present. This translates 
into intelligible language the fundamental desire to live. Thus 
beliefs in God, free will, and immortality, are indissolubly con- 
nected and are necessary, in spite of the fact that science re- 
jects them. 

2d. Just as the Science-Philosophy is bankrupt when brought 
face to face with the problems of human life, so its condition 
is no less deplorable when we examine its explanation of the 
universe. 

Science rests on the uniformity of nature as its basal princi- 
ple, existence is presented as “‘one continuous whole,” indivi- 
dual things assuming form and shape through a slow process 
of evolution. ‘“ All that is, is implicit in all that was.” But 
mind and purpose exist in nature, as science proves to Mr. 
Mallock’s satisfaction; and furthermore the present disposition 
of things must in some way have preexisted in the primordial 
nebula. The ‘important problem to be solved, is to what was 
the nebular prearrangement due. Spencer and Haeckel give 
the answers which are in reality one and the same. Spencer 
finds the solution in the doctrine which is the foundation of 
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his whole philosophy—the doctrine that the power, of which 
the universe is a manifestation, is unknowable. An analysis of 
this doctrine and of the phraseology employed shows that the 
cause of the primary arrangement of matter and of its develop- 
ment was chance. Matter arranged itself somehow. A blind 
shuffling of forces and molecular aggregates after a time brought 
about the requisite condition. Haeckel is more candid and 
explicit. He boldly declares that chance is the only answer 
possible. Now chance is no answer. It is only a word to cover 
our own ignorance; “it is simply human ignorance of a certain 
peculiar kind.” ‘It does not depend on any absence of causal 
relationships. It comes into being only with an absence of 
human knowledge,” and “‘is nothing else than a formal, though 
veiled, confession that, on their own principles, no answer is 
possible.” 

3d. Another striking illustration of the bankruptcy of the 
Science-Philosophy is revealed by the fact that in attempting 
to do away with religion, it is compelled to invent a religion 
of its own. This is called “the new ethical monism.” The 
basis of this religion comprises the conceptions formed by us 
of the relations éxisting between each man and the universe. 
By the universe is meant ‘‘the universal cause of which all 
nature is the manifestation.” Thus Spencer and Haeckel, in 
proposing a new religion, are compelled to base its other term 
on “ideal conceptions of the universe.” But the conception of 
the universe or nature, which science proposes, and which is 
the only true and religious conception of it, is, says Spencer, 
“the conception. of it as the manifestation of a cause about 
which we can affirm nothing.” Professor Haeckel holds that 
the ascription to nature of any qualities interesting and morally 
intelligible to ourselves is ‘‘an anthropistic illusion.” How 
then can we think of any religion existing between man and 
nature—of any communion or service between them ? 

4th. The most telling argument against the Science-Philoso- 
phy is presented in the admissions of Mr.-Mallock when he 
attempts to find a way out of these difficulties. He confesses 
candidly that he is unable to balance his books. Let us admit 
that this is so, he says, and disregard it, for ‘‘it is only one 
of a system of similar situations, in one or other of which 
thought ultimately finds itself, let it only travel far enough 
towards any point of the compass.” ‘‘There is no speculative 
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conclusion in the whole region of speculation with regard to 
which all philosophers are more unanimous than this, that all 
our conceptions of everything end in some contradiction. 
This he attempts to show by a criticism of Spencer and Dean 
Mansel, very easy subjects for such a thesis as any tyro in 
philosophy well knows. Thus we are informed that “ nothing 
exists from whose existence this obstinate contradiction is 
absent.” In the problems of theism “the intellect is in- 
competent to solve the contradiction, but is nevertheless com- 
petent, with its eyes open, to disregard it.” In disregarding 
it, ‘‘the intellect, though it has no solution to offer, is merely 
doing what it must do and what it habitually does, as the 
necessary condition of assenting to the reality of anything at 
all.” The difficulty involved in our belief in freedom “is merely 
another example of that insoluble contradiction which underlies 
our conceptions of everything.” In like manner the difficulty 
of believing in God’s goodness is ‘“‘ neither more nor less than 
the difficulty which one part of man—namely, his pure reason 
—encounters, when man as a whole is compelled to believe 
anything.” Nay more, the contradictions involved in theism, 
on which the critical spirit fixes, “‘are merely those which, 
taken in their lower connections, the human animal accepts 
without question, in order to think at all.” But though we 
cannot solve or even lessen the difficulties “‘by any exercise of 
the pure reason, we have the highest warrant in pure reason 
itself for disregarding them, if the practical reason gives us 
grounds for doing so; and the practical reason, as we have 
seen, is in this matter imperative.” 

Such is the Science-Philosophy as set forth by its latest 
exponent. Mr. Mallock, in the present volume, has sounded 
its death-knell as a system. For his candid and detailed ex- 
position he deserves our gratitude. Whether he writes as its 
sincere advocate, or merely adopts this method of testing the 
validity of its principles, but one conclusion can be drawn, v72z., 
he has shown in strong and vivid language the inherent weak- 
ness of the Science-Philosophy as a system of reasoned thought, 
and its utter inability to answer the problems of man and the 
universe. As a philosophical justification of the foundations 
of belief it breaks down completely and confesses its own de- 
feat. 
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HER LADYSHIP. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE DECLARATION. 


sig ARY did not keep them long waiting. She died 
» before any one anticipated, sighing her last 
breath away like a tired child. As she had 
wished they left her in the little sunny church- 
: § yard by the river amid the fields. She had 
been so happy there, she said, at the place where death was 
to cut her young life short, happiest of all in those last weeks, 
when Hugh hardly left her side, and Lady Anne was within 
call night and day. 

When it was all over they went back to Ireland together. 
It was a most silent journey. This man with the frozen face, 
and the eyes which were deep pits of shadow, was further 
away from her, Lady Anne felt, than the girl they had buried 
yesterday. Again she felt the limitations of her power. For 
a time, at least, no comfort was possible. 

“There is nothing for it but time and work, time and work,” 
she said to herself, glancing unobserved at his rigid face as the 
flying train bore them further and further from Mary. 

No one could say that he did not throw himself into his 
work, but it was with a difference. The bright eagerness of 
old was replaced by‘ a restlessness that gave him no peace. 
He worked like a hundred men. As the weeks passed the 
restless energy suffered no diminution. He had always been 
thin, with a graceful slenderness which became his youth; now 
he was haggard. A glimpse of his profile, seen against an 
evening sky, moved Lady Anne almost to tears. 

He was to be found no more in the drawing-room of 
Mount Shandon, nor in other drawing-rooms that had begun 
to open to him of late. He seemed to seek relief in physical 
exhaustion. Once or twice Lady Anne came upon him in the 
winter gloaming, working with the men who were keeping the 
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channel clear where the bog-waters were carried away to the 
sea. It was a wet winter, and the new banks were sapped with 
the rain and fell into the channel in places. He was doing 
spade-work with furious energy, in the water to his knees, 
bare-headed despite the rain. 

Every one was sorry for him, even his old enemy, Colonel 
Leonard. 

“Poor lad! poor lad!” the Colonel said one day, when he 
had come upon Hugh in a narrow boreen. He leant down 
from his horse to lay a kindly hand on the shoulder of the 
young man, who was walking. “ Poor.Jad! poor lad! I wish 
you’d come and talk to my wife. She’d comfort you if any 
woman could.” 

“T shall perhaps some day,” Hugh responded with me- 
chanical gratefulness, ‘‘It is very kind of you, sir.” 

The Colonel had an idea that Hugh’s burning eyes needed 
the slaking of tears, and went on muttering to himself: ‘‘ Poor 
lad! poor lad!” 

To the surprise of many, Hugh had entered into posses- 
sion of the house which had been intended for him and Mary. 
To be sure the wooden hut which he had once occupied had 
been turned to other uses in his absence. His mother still oc- 
cupied a portion of the Chalet, and Lady Anne had suggested 
that there was room for him there if he would. But he had 
declined to be with his mother, which some of those who were 
not in the secret thought unnatural. Lady Anne knew better. 

“You would really like to occupy the—the new house?” 
she said. She had called it The Nest in the days when she 
was preparing it, and the foolish, tender name had been on her 
lips, had almost escaped them. ‘“‘ Won’t you be lonely?” 

‘*I shan’t find it so. I shall only sleep in it. All day I 
shall be busy with my work.” 

‘“*Ah!” she said, looking at him kindly. “And work must 
be the way out for so many of us. When Pandora let all the 
evils fly out into the world it was not Hope remained at the 
bottom of the box, it was Work.” 

He was not responsive as he used to be, and she felt sud- 
denly dull and didactic. 

‘Then I shall have the house prepared for you,” she said, 
and was turning away, but came back to ask him if he would 
have his mother to keep him company. 
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“Not yet,” he answered, almost roughly. To be sure his 
mother had never loved Mary, had told him that she hoped 
the marriage would never be, little knowing, poor woman, from 
what quarter the intervention was to come. He could not for- 
get, not just yet. 

His mother was almost as miserable as Hugh himself, and 
her sadness was matter for concern to those kind neighbors, 
Mrs. Montmorency De Renzy and the Misses Burke Vandaleur, 
who were the happiest elderly ladies in the world in the 
shelter of the Chalet, and being so happy were fain to radiate 
kindness. Besides, Mrs. Randal did not resent patronage, and 
never forgot that it was an accident of the world’s storms 
which had placed her in the same ark as those highly-born 
ladies. 

“Poor soul!’’ said Mrs. De Renzy to Lady Anne, “this 
trouble about her son is really weighing on her. We were 
playing a game of Twenty-Five last night and there was a 
shilling in the pool. She was twenty, and she had the ace of 
hearts in her hand, yet she let me win with the queen of 
trumps. So keen a player, too. It is very sad.” 

Hugh had been to London for a few days on business, and 
during his absence a great house-cleaning was made. He had 
gone into the house without allowing much preparation to be 
made for him. Only by a manceuvre had his bed-linen been 
aired. Fortunately it had been a fine summer, and the new 
walls had dried better than might have been expected. The 
mother had prophesied rheumatic fever as the least of the ills, 
but Hugh had not contracted even a cold. 

Now he had been in residence for four months, and the 
house had grown dim and dusty under the slack rule of Biddy 
Murphy, who had takén things easy, finding her master an un- 
exacting person. 

On the day of his departure Lady Anne had gone through 
the house with his mother. Outside the rain descended in 
torrents and a wet wind rattled the windows and cried in the 
chimneys. The air smelt damp and cold. The grates were 
rusty. There were patches of damp on the outer walls. The 
rooms were unswept, untidy. Plainly Biddy Murphy had been 
no better than Mrs. Randal’s opinion of her. 

Lady Anne had planned the house in a spirit of—was it 
love, or was it remorse? It was charming in every detail, an 
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ideal house for a young honeymooning couple, all gay rose- 
bud chintzes and pretty carpets and old-fashioned furniture. 
The rooms were comfortably low-ceiled, and the diamond-paned 
casement windows had each its window-seat whence one might 
look over an earthly paradise of mountain and wood and sea. 

But to-day all the prettiness was blotted out. It was 
dreary; as dreary as it was in Lady Anne’s heart. In the 
bedroom which should have been the dead girl’s, there was a 
book lying on the table on which the dust lay thickly. Lady 
Anne was familiar with its cream and gold cover that bore 
an allegorical design. It was the ‘‘ Poems” which Mary had 
failed to understand. Plainly the book had not given its 
owner delight for many a day. 

The bed, heaped uncomfortably, looked as though some one 
had slept. outside it. As they gazed’ about them Mrs. Randal 
noticed it. 

“He flung: himself there in his clothes last night,” she said. 
“TI expect the despair was on him, the poor boy. Isn’t it 
a wonder he wouldn’t be getting better? It’s four months 
now since she died.” 

They went on upstairs, pursuing their dreary pilgrimage. 
The room which.Lady Anne had designed for the nursery’ was 
dreariest of all. The door had swollen with the damp, and 
would hardly open. When it had yielded to her strength the 
room smelt dankly. It was unfurnished. There was dust on 
the floor and the flying loves of the wall paper were. dis- 
‘ colored with damp. The rain came down through the chim- 
ney and plashed ‘dully on the flowery tiles of the hearth. 
Lady Anne shivered. The twilight was in the room now, and 
she felt in it the presence of a little ghost, the child that had 
never been born. 

‘““A few fires will make a wonderful Lciigerarvianiintty ” Mrs 
Randal said hopefully, as they went. down the stairs. The 
poor woman was happy in being permitted, in her son’s: ab-: 
sence, to see to things for him. She had felt the estrange- 
ment bitterly. 

. “The ocean between us couldn’t be much worse,” she had 
confided to Lady Anne. “If it was forgiving me he was I’d 
be going out of it to Honor. She’s wearying ‘for me and ‘the 
children. I couldn’t think he’d be so unforgiving. He was 
such a soft little baby, such a loving boy. Leastways, it isn’t 
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exactly unforgiving; ’tis something he can’t help himself. He' 
feels that I thought little of her when she was here, and it 
comes between us. Sure, ’tis the weary world! If we only _ 
knew, we'd be different often.” 

“Ah, yes; we'd be different ofter,” Lady Anne sighed in 
response. She had no comfort to offer the mother. 

The fires did, indeed, make a difference: When Lady Anne 
came a few days later she found prodigal fires burning in 
every room. Although it still rained the windows were open, 
and a sweet air came in. Everything had been swept and 
garnished. In the little drawing-room there was a bowl of 
laurustinus, monthly roses, and jessamine. There were snow- 
drops in little vases, and sweet-smelling. wall-flowers in a lus’ 
tre jug. 

“He is coming home to-night,” said the mother. “I am 
cooking his dinner myself, for I can’t trust that Biddy. May- 
be he’ll ask me to sit down and eat it with him. I don’t 
know when he has looked at me even.” 

“I think he will come back to himself presently,” Lady 
Anne said. ‘He has not been the same to any of us. But 
the greatest grief passes; it is only natural.” 

‘‘I am running acrossto the Chalet for some things I want. 
Won’t your Ladyship sit down by the fire? I’ll send Biddy 
up with a cup of tea for you and make it myself. Dear me, 
will the rain never leave off?” 

Lady Anne sat by the fire and sipped her tea after Mrs. 
Randal had left her. Once more the house looked sweet and 
homelike as she had planned it; if only it were not to be 
empty forever of those she had meant to place there! 

A thrush was singjng outside the window on a drenched 
bough. There was a new poignancy in the song to her mind. 
If Mary had not died, she said to herself, the song would 
have been less beautiful, more tolerable. Certainly she, Lady 
Anne, was changing with the times. In the old days she had 
not found such meanings in the song of the thrush. 

The door opened and Hugh Randal walked in. He stared 
at Lady Anne, and for a second his sad face lightened. It 
was plain that he had expected to find an empty room. 

He put down the bag which he was carrying, and came 
towards the fire. 

“Ah,” he said, looking down at her. “So I am entertain- 
ing angels unawares.” 
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His clothes steamed in the warm glow of the fire. 

‘What have you been doing to the house,” he asked, “ be- 
sides being in it? It is habitable for the first time.” 

“It is only the fires,” she said deprecatingly; ‘the fires 
and the broom and duster. Biddy Murphy has been neglect- 
ing you. We must find you a better person.” 

“We! Have you been seeing to my house-cleaning, Lady 
Anne?” 

“Your mother has. I have been here once or twice. Hadn’t 
you better change your clothes? You are very wet.” 

“It is only my overcoat. I am quite dry underneath.” 

He took it off and put it on a distant chair. Then came 
back to her. The winter twilight was in the room, but the 
glow of the firelight fell on his face, and she fancied it had 
lost something of the hard despair which had been its expres- 
sion since Mary died. Her heart leaped up with sudden hope, 
a hope his first words seemed to justify. 

“‘T have been finding my way out,” he said. ‘I am going 
to face life again and take up its burdens. I have been helped 
to it—standing by Mary’s grave.” 

‘‘I am so glad,” she said, and there was a thrill of glad- 
ness in her voice. “I am so glad. The last thing that she 
would have wished would be such suffering for her as you 
have endured. She was so—so—harmless. Suffering like yours 
is.not her due.” 

“‘Lady Anne,” he said, with startling suddenness, “I have 
made up my mind to go away. You must release me. I am 
sorry to go, because I was useful to you; but it can’t be 
helped. I shall do what I can for you in America. If you 
wish me to work for you there—there is.a wide field. I 
have another offer, but I shall put it. on one side if I can 
still be of service to you.” 

Her heart had fallen suddenly. She felt it fall heavy as 
lead. He was going away! Was it possible? Was it that 
that had brought the softening to his voice; had restored the 
sanity to his eyes? And if he wished to go, could she keep 
him? Suddenly the salt and savor seemed to have gone out 
of her life. He had interested her profoundly, she said to 
herself, interested her profoundly. Life would be flat and dull 
without him. 

‘‘I am going to take my mother and the children to America,” 
he said. ‘“ We will all settle there. It will be best. You must 
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not think me ungrateful, forgetful—I can never forget. But 
it’s best for me to go; it may be best for me, Lady Anne, 
to give up your work even; I have another opening. Yet if 
you ask me to do it, I must do it—I owe you more ‘than 
that.” 

Her face was in shadow. She had turned it away from him 
and was resting her cheek in her hand. There was nothing in 
her attitude to tell him what she at. 

“T never ought to have come,” he broke out with sudden 
passion. ‘‘Only—I could. never have thought that I would 
forget the difference that lay. between me and Lady Anne 
Chute. In time I forgot everything—everything but you. I 
didn’t know, indeed I didn’t, that you were filling my heart 
as a woman, not as an inaccessible goddess, and that must 
make my excuse. Only when that poor child was dead, whom 
I had robbed of the happiness that ought to have been hers, 
did I realize what had happened to me.’ Why, from the first 
hour I. saw’ you nothing mattered to me except you. I found 
fine, harmless names for it, hero-worship and beauty-worship, 
loyalty and devotion. But all the time it was love. The 
tailor of Ardnagowan was in love with Lady:Anne Chute. 
‘Was ever anything so ridiculous?” : 

She did not move or look at him. 

‘* Are you offended?” he asked. ‘“‘ But. remember I never 
asked anything back from you. I was contént to serve you 
and be in your presence. How could I help loving you? Any 
man would have loved you. .And now I am. going away. I 
‘owe that at least. to Mary,:to go away and learn to do with- 
‘out the delight of your eyes and your step and your voice. 
You see that I-must po. Are you very angry with me?”’ 

“When do you go?” she asked in a low voice. 

“As soon as I can finish up things here. Let me go alto- 
gether, Lady Anne; don’t ask me to keep on your American 
work.” 

‘Very well,” she said, “I won’t ask you.” 

The words were like the knell of all his hopes. Yet he 
was glad he had spoken. He felt relieved. It was all. over 
between them. In time she would remember only his intoler- 
able, his ridiculous presumption. 

He stooped suddenly and kissed her down-bent head, Then 
‘he was gone, and she was sitting alone in the firelight. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
THE RINGING OF THE BELL. 


Lady Anne went home by herself in the rain and the 
darkness. It was the first time his consideration had failed. 


He too was somewhere out in the night and the rain, for when | 


he left her she had heard the house-door close behind him. 
She was not afraid of the darkness. The people were so harm- 
less; and in the tumult of her thoughts she would have for- 
gotten to be afraid if there had been danger. 

When she left the house she could see over against her the 
lights of Mount Shandon. But it was necessary to make a 
adétour since the channel from the bog lay between. She held 
her cloak about her tightly as she hurried along, It was rain- 
ing less now, but the high wind in the wet branches drenched 
her as she passed beneath them. A wild moon scurried through 
masses of gray and pearly cloud, now showing her face, again 
hiding it. The night was full of noises. Behind Mount Shan- 
don the mountain thrust up its dark cone into the sky. _One 
light was visible half-way up, steady as a star. She had a 


fancy amid the hurly-burly of ‘noises that the mountain. 
rumbled and roared as though in the grip of an eatthquake,. ; 


But to be sure it was only fancy. 

The new young footman gazed at her in dismay as she 
came into the hall, taking off her wet cloak. The rain streamed 
from her hat. She was aware that a little pool was forming 
about her where she stood. 


“Never mind; James,” she said, as he took the cloak from | 


her. ‘We are used to rain and it doesn’t hurt us.” 

“Your Ladyship must be wet through,” the man said with 
concern; aga if you please, my Lady, Lord Dunlaveroek 
has come.’ 

‘Ah, he is in the library?” 

“Yes, my Lady. He has been here some time. Miss 
Chevenix is with him.” 

She went upstairs and changed, putting on her dinner-dress 
without ringing for her maid. Her black curls took the least 
amount of hair-dressing possible. When she had put on the 
dress which had been laid out for her—it happened to be a 
pink silk which was very becoming to her—she looked at her- 
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self in the glass. Her color was more than usually brilliant, 
her lips soft and red, her eyes bright. 

For the time the dismay with which she had heard of 
Hugh’s going was in abeyance. That passionate declaration 
of hisheld' her mind to the exclusion of all else. She did not 
know how she felt about it yet, whether it shocked or de- 
lighted her. She did not know what she was going to do 
about it. There was Dunlaverock—and—there were all sorts 
of things to think of. He had been quite right to make up 
his mind to go away. Since he loved her, and she knew it, 
it would not be possible to return to the old happy and sim- 
ple relations. 

There was a change in Lady Anne’ Her eyes had been 
used to look outwards like the eyes of a child. Now they 
looked inward, were introspective. It was as well that Sut- 
cliffe, brushing her mistress’ obstinate curls, had not had the. 
opportunity given to ladies’ maids to study their mistress’ 
expressions in the glass. This evening Lady Anne’s face would 
have been tell-tale. 

As she finished clasping her rubies about her, neck Sut- 
cliffe came in. '! 

“‘I did not know your Ladyship had returned till James 
told me,” she began. 

‘*Never mind, Sutcliffe,’ Lady Anne said, turning from the 
glass. ‘‘I found that you had put out my dress, and as I 
had to change I thought I might as well dress for dinner. 
There are all my wet things to be dried,” indicating a heap 
of garments. 

“TI wish your Ladyship had rung for me,” the long-suffer- 
ing Sutcliffe said in am injured voice. She was always being 
scandalized by Lady Anne’s ways, so different from what she 
had been accustomed to in the English families where she had 
lived. 

“If it wasn’t for drying her things, and mending them when 
she gets them tattered on the briars and thorns, she wouldn’t 
need a maid at all,” she complained. “It is always: ‘ There, 
Sutcliffe, that will do’; and ‘ Please don’t bother about it any 
more, Sutcliffe.’ She’s no credit to me, her Ladyship isn’t, for 
she won’t give the time to let me do what I’d like for her.” 

Lord Dunlaverock saw nothing amiss with his cousin when 
she came in looking like a dewy dark rose, and beaming a 
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welcome on him. ‘As she came in Miss ’Stasia got up and 
went out of the room, leaving them together. 

“It is a sight for sore eyes to see you,” she said, in a 
bright, excited way, which struck him as something new in 
Anne. Anne had always been placid, although energetic. 

‘“Yes; we haven’t met since the summer—not since you 
left me at Kilkee and cheated me of your company. To be 
sure you couldn’t help it; that poor thing! I hope Randal 
is bearing his grief better?” 

“He is bearing it better,” she said. “He has been away 
for the last few days. You’ve forgiven me about Kilkee? I 
was glad to hear that Amy Mellor was there and some of the 
other cousins. The cousins were delighted with the haphaz- 
ard ways of the hotel. They said they liked waiting on them- 
selves. And what has brought you so suddenly, Dunlave- 
rock?” 

“‘IT thought I had better come. I wanted to talk to you.” 

“It is always better to talk; writing is so poor a substi- 
tute. I am so glad you came to talk instead.” 

She glanced at him with her beautiful frank kindness, and 
something in the way he was looking at her surprised her. 
He was feeling that she was not a woman to be lightly relin- 
quished. He was going to relinquish her for something far 
dearer, yet he was surprised to find that it cost him a pang 
after all, although he would not have had it otherwise. 

“I wanted to tell you about Kilkee, Anne,” he said, avert- 
ing his gaze from her and staring into the heart of the fire, 
Where they were sitting was dimly lit by the branches of wax 
candles on the high mantel-shelf above their heads. His face 
in the firelight was less lean and careworn than of old, yet at 
the moment his expression was an anxious one. “ At Kilkee, 
before the others came, I was necessarily much with Mrs. Mel- 
lor. We were in the same hotel, and cousins. We held apart 
for atime, but it could not continue.” 

Anne had shifted her position, had taken up her fan and 
was holding it as a screen between her face and the fire. 
From the shadow of the fan her eyes watched him. 

“And,” she put in, seeing that he paused. “ And—you 
found out that what I had said about Amy was true, that she 
was not the sinner but the victim; you learned to forgive her, 
or rather you found that there was nothing to forgive.” 
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‘‘How did you know?” he asked with a naive wonder, 
which even at this moment she found amusing. ‘‘ Did Amy 
tell you?” 

“‘T have heard nothing from Amy. I guessed it.” 

‘‘How clever of you, Anne!” he said with simple admira- 
tion. ‘Yes, I found out that the poor child had been forced 
into breaking her word with me and. marrying James Mellor 
by her mother’s artifices. Lady Sylvia had borrowed money 
in large sums from James Mellor. She made her daughter 
believe that he was a merciless creditor, that he demanded his 
money with interest, that only the sacrifice of herself could 
avert disgrace from her mother. She was very young, a mere 
baby. in an unscrupulous woman’s hands. She discovered 
afterwards that the money was owing indeed, but that James 
Mellor had never asked for it. That would have been obvious 
to any one who knew him. He was incapable of using the 
mother’s debt to force the daughter’s inclination. You and I, 
Anne, are not likely to talk of these doings of Lady Sylvia 
Hilton. Poor Amy, poor child, to have had such a mother.” 

‘‘ Amy has come out of it pure gold. There are many whom 
such an experience iwould have destroyed. Not Amy. If her 
mother broke her heart it was only for God to remake it.” 

“Amy told me at Kilkee,” he said. “ You can’t imagine 
what a burden it lifted off my heart. It had been so un- 
natural to hate Amy for all those years.” 

“ And—” Lady Anne’s eyes, bright with expectation, waited 
for the next thing he should have to tell. : 

“‘IT went home and thought about it, Anne. I have been 
thinking about it for four months.” He did not catch her 
smile. ‘‘I have been thinking of it for four months. Anne,: 
do you care at all? If you care, there is only one course open 
to me,” 

“Why didn’t you come before, Dunlaverock?” she asked. 
“Why didn’t you come before? Why did you go in suspense 
and leave Amy in suspense all those months? Wasn’t it 
lucky, Dunlaverock, that I gave you so long a probation, for 
I think you would never have loved any one but anaes 

**You don’t care, Anne?” 

“IT care a great deal that you and Amy should be -happy.”: 

“Ah! And you give us your blessing?” 

“T give you my blessing.” 
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There was a sudden beating of rain against the. window, 
and the wind cried and clapped about the house. 

“Then I shall go to Amy to-morrow,” he said. ‘‘ You 
forgive me, Anne?” 

‘‘Dear Alastair, there is nothing to forgive.” 

She need not after all have been so anxious to put out of 
her thoughts that anniversary in September on which her 
answer would have been due. Now the significance of the day 
that was never to dawn was lost, swept away as though it had 
never been. She would be able to dance at Alastair’s wedding 
with a lighter heart than if she had been the bride. She was 
going to live for her people. For a moment she thought of 
reigning alone with a kind of lonely exaltation. Then she re- 
membered that it would be her duty to marry, so that the 
name should not die out. But at least she had a breathing 
space. She could put the consideration of marriage away from 
her for a year, two years, three years. September no longer 
held a menace for her. 

While they dined lightning flashed through the unshuttered 
windows, and was followed by a peal of thunder. 

“Uncanny weather,” Lady Anne said. “I am glad none 
of us are on the sea to-night.” 

“They say there have been rumblings heard in the moun- 
tain, Anne,” Miss ’Stasia said. ‘‘ You have been offending the 
spirit of the mountain by draining his bogs—so some of the 
old people say.” : 

“Ah, they are full of superstitions.” 

“Even if there were a landslip,’ Dunlaverock said con- 
tentedly, ‘‘Mount Shandon would be out of its path.” 

“And there has never been a landslip that people remem- 
ber,’ Lady Anne said. ‘‘ They fancy the rumblings. It is the 
incessantly high winds. I could have believed the same this 
evening, only that it was not possible.” 

They had a quiet and happy evening together. by the 
warmth of the fire, though the wind increased in fury, and the 
rain hammered the panes. Miss ’Stasia sat at the piano, play- 
ing old “pieces,” singing now and again, in a sweet cracked 
voice, old songs—‘‘My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair,” and 
“‘She Wore a Wreath of Roses,’ and many another, while 
Miss Graham sat beside her, sewing by the light from the 
piano candles. Now and again they glanced towards the couple 
at the fire, sitting near together, talking in low, interested 
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voices, as though they had been the lovers the onlookers be- 
lieved them to be. 

A sudden blast of wind caught the house, increased in 
force, roared like some terrible, elementary living creature, 
forcing them all to listen. Miss ’Stasia’s hand fell from the 
piano. 

“It sounds like another Big Wind,” she said, turning a 
white face to the two at the fireside, taking an unaccountable 
comfort from the fact of Dunlaverock’s presence; that there 
was, as she would have put it herself, ‘‘a gentleman in the 
house.” 

“In the last Big Wind,’’ Lady Anne said reassuringly, 
“‘Mount Shandon did not even tremble.” 

“I was in Wharton Street then,” Miss ’Stasia said. ‘‘ My 
window was blown in, clean on to the floor. Mrs. Cronin 
thought I was killed. I couldn’t get the door open for a long 
time to get out, and my room was full of twigs and slates and 
sea-sand, and all manner of things the wind had carried with 
it. I shall never forget that night.” 

When they went to bed it was impossible to sleep for the 
tumult of the stdrm. Lady Anne had no wish to sleep. More 
than the excitement of the storm was tingling in her veins. 
She sent Sutcliffe away after she had taken off her dinner- 
dress. She wanted to be alone. When she was alone she 
walked restlessly up and down the long room. She had been 
listening to Dunlaverock’s lover's raptures. It amused and 
touched her that he should pour them into her ear. It was 
fortunate that she had no vanity to be hurt. All that com- 
pact between them was for Dunlaverock as though it had 
never been. He had, forgotten even to remember it. 

His one regret was that Amy should be rich. He wished 
she had been poor, humble, so that he might have shown the 
greatness of his love. He was romantic, sentimental. ‘‘ And 
to think,’”’ Anne smiled to herself, ‘‘that he should have been 
willing to wait for my word for five years!” 

“Supposing, supposing’”’—she let her thoughts go—‘ that 
she were to do what Dunlaverock wished he could have done, 
and lift a lowly lover to her side.” Why, she could do it. 
She had never thought about the opinions of her world, hold- 
ing herself above it and them. What the world thought mat- 
tered to her less at this moment than the thought of Mary in 
her grave. While Mary lived she had pushed that quiet image 
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out of her lover’s heart and set up her own there. Was she 
to yield to her heart’s insistent cry for happiness so soon, 
while the grief of Mary’s death was still upon them? And he 
had not come to her as a suppliant lover, he would not come. 
She felt that his pride was greater than her own. If there 
was supplication to be done, she felt that it was she who 
would have to be the suppliant. 

The .wind dropped and rose, rose with a greater fury than 
before. She heard a cry from her cousin’s room. For a sec- 
ond she listened. Then she opened the door and went out 
into the corridor. Miss ’Stasia’s room adjoined her own. 

“Are you frightened, dear?” she said, coming in. ‘ What 
a hurly-burly it is! I am going to sit with you. You won’t 
be afraid with me, will you?” 

““Do you suppose the house will stand?” Miss ’Stasia said, 
quaking. 

“Mount Shandon? It is as solid as the rock. What a 
wind itis. See, it is driving in straws and sand through the 
interstices of the windows. I wonder what is the force of it. 
We know now what a tornado is like.” 

The wind lulled and died away. In the sudden calm, one 
of those calms which preluded a more furious outburst of the 
storm, they heard the bell of the hall-door peal through the 
house, peal again and again. 

“Something has happened?” Lady Anne said, snatching 
up a lit candle from the dressing-table. 

She was fully dressed, except that she had replaced her 
dinner-dress by a dressing-gown of white woolen stuff. The 
bell had awakened others besides herself. As she passed along 
the corridor her cousin opened the door of his room and came 
out, taking the candle from her hand. 

“Fortunately I had not gone to bed,” he said. ‘‘Who 
could sleep in that wind? I was reading by the fire when I 
heard the bell.” 

It was still jangling through the house, and the dogs within 
and without the house had started to barking furiously. They 
had reached the door now. 

*‘Stand back, Anne,” Dunlaverock said, ‘‘ while I get down 
this bar. You had better go into the doorway, else the candle 
will be blown out when the door opens.” 

She obeyed him, and stood shading the candle with her 
hand in the deep doorway of the library. She watched Dun- 
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laverock get down the heavy bars. The door flew open with 
a tremendous impetus. Some one staggered into the hall. 
Then the wind caught her candle and it went out. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE QUEEN COPHETUA. 


For a few seconds there was nothing but confusion. Dun- 
laverock was trying to close the heavy doors, a task quite be- 
yond his strength, even though Anne and that other came to 
his help. They could not hear each other speak. Anne was 
conscious that it was Hugh Randal who had come in, and 
thought he was speaking, but she could not hear a word. 
Then in a lull of the storm they got the door shut. 

Dunlaverock had matches; he found the candle and lit it. 
As the flame stood up steadily they turned and looked at 
Hugh Randal. He was dripping from head to foot and blood 
was oozing from a cut in his forehead. He was panting se 
hard that for a second or two the words would not come. 

‘‘The bog is moving,’ he got out at last. ‘‘ The whole 
mountain has ‘begun to move. Mount Shandon is not safe. 
It is built on reclaimed bogland. The bog is going to take 
back its own. Perhaps the whole valley will not be too much 
channel for it.” 

“Ah, and you are hurt,’ Lady Anne said with wreeuney 
tender concern. ‘And you are wet through.” 

“TI swam across the channel to save time,” he said, still 
panting hard. ‘The water nearly carried me away. Fortu- 
nately I remembered how a dog swims in a flood, and went 
with it till I was able to get out of the current. A branch 
of a tree struck me—my forehead is bleeding. I hardly re- 
membered it. There are trees down everywhere.” 

“Mount Shandon is safe,” Lady Anne said. ‘‘ Papa always 
said the foundations were on rock. Anyhow, we must wait 
till morning. We are no worse in the path of the bog than to 
be out in this storm.” 

“Yes; we had better stand by Mount Shandon, for to- 
night at all events,” Dunlaverock said. ‘‘We might. face the 
storm for ourselves, as you have faced it, Randal, but not with 
a houseful of women.” 

By this time the whole household was awake, and little in- 
clined to sleep again. 
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“Not a word of the bog,’’ Lady Anne said, as they heard 
footsteps on the stairs, the noise of the opening and shutting 
of doors, the excited whispering om: women. ‘“ Not a word of 
the bog. We do not want a panic.” 

“I can give you a change of clothes, Randal,’ Lord Dun- 
laverock said. ‘‘Come with me. We can do nothing till day: 
light. At daylight the wind will probably drop. Better get 
them to light up, Anne. It is not a night for darkness and 
silence.” 

The servants were coming downstairs by this time, the wo- 
men in little frightened groups, wondering what had happened. 

‘“‘We heard a bell, my.Lady,” one of them said. ‘ Has 
anything happened? It’s an awful night, None of us have 
been able to sleep.” 

‘“‘ Light the drawing-room lamps, please, and send up some 
tea. Nothing has happened. Only Mr. Randal has. come. 
The storm will die down. at daybreak. I would suggest that 
you. should ueye tea yourselves and amuse yourselves till the 
storm is over.’ 

The sound of the piano proceeding from the drawing-room 
cheered up the servants amazingly. When they had attended 
to their mistress’ orders they sat down to tea themselves, and 
prepared to pass the night away with conversation and stories, 
the latter usually of the most lugubrious order. 

Miss ’Stasia and Miss Graham came stealing into the draw- 
ing-room presently. Then Lord Dunlaverock and Hugh Ran- 
dal joined them, the latter deadly pale, but in dry garments 
and with the wound in his forehead staunched and held in 
place by court- plaster. 

It was a strange vigil. After they had drunk the tea, Lady 
Anne proposed a game of whist. Hugh Randal, who pleaded 
fatigue, fell asleep in his chair. The whist-players sat down at 
a table near the fire. The two elder women loved a; game, 
and were soon engrossed in it to the exclusion even of the 
storm. They did not notice the silence of the other two 
players, nor the quiet telegraphy which passed from. one eye 
to another. 

“You are a wonderfully brave woman, Anne,” Dunlaverock’s 
eyes said; and ‘‘ Courage, dear, it will soon be over.” And 
Anne’s brave eyes gave him back reassurance. 

Now and again he got up and replenished the fire. Again 
and again when the two elder players clutched their cards 
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tight, examining them eagerly, Anne* sent furtive, ‘terrified 
glances towards the sleeper in the armchair. His face was 
white against the background of the velvet chair. His head 
lay back with an abandonment of fatigue. Once or twice Lady 
Anne thought to herself with a great-throb of anguish.that he 
looked as though he were dead. Was it possible that she was 
sitting there talking of tricks-and honors and leads, the mere, 
outward, bodily part of her, while her soul was in. trouble ‘and 
tumult within her? She even laughed. She could hear her- 
self laugh as though she listened to some one else at a dis- 
tance. Her eyes ached with fatigue. Sometimes, as the night 
turned round to morning, the marks on the cards danced be- 
fore her eyes, but. she made no mistakes. And at last, at 
last, the gray light was in the room; the wind lessened in 
force. At last she stood up from the card-table, opened a 
window and looked out. 

With the opening of the window a new sound came into 
the room, a roaring and rushing as of a great torrent. Hugh 
Randal and Dunlaverock came to her side. Randal spoke 
quietly. 

“‘The channel has overflowed its banks,” he said, ‘“‘ and the 
waters are running away to the sea.” 

“The wind has died down,’”’ Lady Anne said. ‘ And now 
one can sleep. .To bed, dears, you are both nodding.” 

“It is quite safe so far,” Hugh Randal whispered, “the 
channel is taking the waters. If the bog takes the same course 
as the channel, Mount.Shandon will be safe.” 

The servants were sent to bed, and the house was quiet. 
At daybreak, as though that were the signal to put it to sleep, 
the wind had dropped with a surprising suddenness. - In the 


_wet, gray morning Lady Anne, Dunlaverock, and Hugh Ran- 


dal, went out to see what happened. 

All about the house the trees were down by scores and 
hundreds. There were sad gaps in the park. But Lady Anne’s 
eyes went past the destruction. From the high hall-door steps 
they could see the bog. On either side of the channel it 
stretched for half a mile, a black mass hardly revealing itself 
as moving in the half-light, but making an incredible noise, a 
roaring and hurrying and tearing noise, as though the solid 
earth was being wrenched from its foundations. 

It was yet a long way from Mount Shandon walls, and it 
was evident that instead of dividing itself and enclosing Mount 
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Shandon, as it might have done, the channel had diverted it. 
To be sure it was spreading and spreading. It might yet 
reach Mount Shandon itself. But at least the way of escape 
would be open on the north side of the house, and the bog, 
instead of filling in the whole valley, was traveling away over 
the path of the channel by thousands of tons to the sea. 

They stood and looked into each other’s tired faces. 

“The bog has revenged itself,’ Hugh Randal said. 

“Presently it will cease moving,” Lady Anne said. 

“Not till it has discharged itself from the mountain side.’ 

“Then we shall begin to reclaim again, without the menace 
of it perpetually overhanging us.” 

“‘Ah, bravo, bravo, Anne,” Dunlaverock said. “I always 
knew you were a great woman, but I never admired you so 
much as now.” 

“The factory is all right,” she said, turning to Hugh Randal. 

“It is quite all right, being on rising ground.” 

“It will be safe for us to sleep?” 

‘‘Some one had better keep watch in case there should be 
a diversion in the course of the bog. If you decide to stay 
in the house, a watch must be kept night and day till the bog 
ceases to move. I will take the first watch.” 

“Not you,” said Dunlaverock. ‘I will take it. Go and 
sleep, man. You look as if you wanted it terribly.” 

“Then I will sleep awhile and take the second watch.” 

But when the time came to relieve Lord Dunlaverock, Hugh 
Randal was tossing about in a fevered sleep, his eyes wide 
open, patches of fever on his burning cheeks. 

Lady Anne sent for the nearest doctor. As soon as the 
servants were about she had called them together and told them 
that the bog was in motion. 

“‘It any one is afraid,” she said, “he or she can go and 
return when the danger is over. I stay by the house, not 
rashly, because I am sure there is no danger. But any one 
who is afraid can go. The station bus will be ready at twelve.” 

No one would go. ‘‘ Time enough to talk about going,” they 
said, ‘‘ when they knew the bog was coming their way.” Mean- 
while scouts were posted on the high ground towards the 
mountain to give warning of danger. And life went on in 
Mount Shandon pretty much as though the bog had not moved. 

With a difference. The doctor pronounced Hugh Randal’s 
case a bad case of pleurisy. He feared complications. Evi- 
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dently the young man’s strength had been fearfully reduced be- 
fore that passage of the river had given the disease its op- 
portunity. 

The doctor suggested a nurse. Lady Anne had a wistful 
thought of Nurse Gill,.but dismissed it. The little brown- 
faced, angel-nurse was too closely connected with his grief. 
She accepted the doctor’s selection, and had cause to congratu- 
late herself. Sister Bridget, the leggy, angular young thing, 
lean in her long nurse’s cloak, proved a treasure. She ‘took the 
hight-nursing. Lady Anne and Hugh’s mother were with him 
by day. It never occurred to Lady Anne to think. that people 
might talk. The illness had. been the one thing needed to 
make her ‘sure of herself. 

The bog rose slowly till it almost sunaheead she white walls 
of Mount Shandon. Its black slime washed over the Dutch 
garden which had been dear to Lady Anne’s mother. A ship 
in full sail, a swan, a peacock, showed in yew above the flood. 
When it had come so far it began to fall. In a day or two 
it was safe for Dunlaverock to leave. 

‘‘My dear cousin,” he said, ‘‘ when all this is cleared away. 
you will have no further trouble with the reclamation of the 
bog. It will have reclaimed itself and left fat land behind ity 
I congratulate you on your work.” 

“It will. take years to get rid of its traces,” she said, look- 
ing ruefully at the black mass that covered the Dutch garden. 

‘*Fortunately you have years ‘to give to it. And you will 
be free of the bog forevermore. You will let me know about 
the patient? If I knew he had taken a favorable turn, I 
should go happier.” 

“TI will send you word every day, until the need bis passed 
by.” 

After he had gone Lady Anne realized that his. calm pres- 
ence had been a tower of strength to her. Dear Dunlaverock, 
she was so glad that he was going to be happy in his own 
way. He wasas unworldly as herself, had as fine a disregard of 
the world and its ways. She was glad too that he was going 
to marry great wealth. He would be able to push forward his 
thousand and one projects. He had always been hampered for 
want of money, and after the first he had refused ‘to use hers. 
A. great panic had come upon him in the night, he said, when 
he insisted on repaying her, lest he should die and the money 
be lost. That-had been a moment when Lady Anne had come 
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near marrying him out of hand, so that he should have money 
for his projects. 

The complications the doctor had feared in Hugh Randal’s 
case followed. Pleurisy was succeeded by pneumonia. The pa- 
tient, having little strength to draw upon, went to death’s door, 
was saved. at last by the doctors Lady Anne had summoned, 
with reckless disregard of money. Everybody said he could not 
live. For days together he was kept alive by oxygen. Dr. 
Sturgis, who had come over from London to consult with the 
Dublin doctor, warned Lady Anne that if he lived it would be 
long, long before he would be anything but an invalid. 

“I understand that Mr. Randal was your manager, Lady 
Anne,” he said, with a passing thought that for no other de- 
pendant he had ever known would all the appliances of science, 
all the skill of all the doctors, have been procured as they had 
been in this case. ‘I ought to warn you, that it may be 
years before he is again the man he has been. We shall pull 
him through, I think now, but such a terrible illness leaves 
traces. Perhaps he will never be of the same use to you again. 
It is quite a doctors’ triumph. If Mr. Randal had been in an 
ordinary person’s circumstances, he would have died.” 

“Yes, I know,” she said. ‘The great thing is that you 
have pulled him through. For the future—” 

“It will be a long, long convalescence.” 

‘‘He will have that,’’ she said. ‘‘He must go abroad, to 
lands of perpetual sun. He is going. He will recover in time.” 

It was April before Hugh was so far advanced on the road 
to health that he might leave his bedroom for a downstairs 
sitting-room. The day-nurse who had come when things were 
at their worst, had gone back to her hospital. Sister Bridget 
yet remained, and made constant complaints that her duties 
were a sinecure, to which Lady Anne would respond that they 
could not yet bring themselves to the point of losing her. Mrs. 
Randal had gone back to the Chalet, where she was busy pre- 
paring for her journey to America, which could not now be 
postponed much longer, since Honor clamored for her two little 
girls. The estrangement between herself and her son was a 
thing of the past, seemed indeed as though it had never been. 

He was lying on a sofa in a little room, the window of 
which looked down the valley. The air of the room was sweet 
with hyacinths. The window was open, and the air came 
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sweetly blown over beds of wall-flowers and violets. Out in 
the grass the last of the daffodils were in bloom. 

Lady Anne had been reading to him, but had laid down her 
book with a sudden consciousness that he was not listening. 
She detected him with a furrow of thought between his eye- 
brows, a careworn and anxious expression of face. . 

“What is it?” she asked. ‘Don’t you know that you are 
not to worry? How are you ever to get the flesh back on 
your bones if you worry?” 

“It might have been as well,” he said with painful slow- 
ness, “if the doctors had not kept me alive after all. I am 
going to be helpless for so long. My mother wants me to go 
with her in May; but how can I do that? I-should be only 
a burden on those who can ill afford it. It has kept me awake 
at night thinking about it.” 

She leant towards him with a movement of protecting ten- 
derness. 

“Don’t you know that you are my charge?” she said. 
“Do you think I am going to let you go to America? Why 
you would never get well there. As soon as you get strong 
enough you are géing to follow the sun all round the world 
till you have won back health. When you are a strong man 
again you shall go where you will.” 

He bit at his nails suddenly. She had noticed him do it 
before in moments of perturbation. ‘“‘I can’t take so much 
from you,” he said. ‘‘Why are you so good to me? Why 
didn’t you banish me from your presence, as I was willing to 
banish myself while yet I had the power over my body to 
transport it at will?” 

‘‘Why should I?” she asked sweetly. 

He turned away his head uneasily. 

“You have forgiven the things that I said that evening, 
before the bog moved?” he whispered almost under his breath, 
and not looking at her. ‘You have forgiven my unpardon- 
able presumption ?” 

The book slid from her hands, fell to the rug at her feet, 
and lay there. She was trembling from head to foot. Sud- 
denly she knelt down by his sofa. She covered her face with. 
her hands. 

“I can’t let you go,” she said, ‘“‘because I love you, I 
love you! If you go from me it will break my heart.” 
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“Lady Anne!” 

He had drawn her head to his breast. Her arms had gone 
about him like the arms of a mother. They clung together in 
an impassioned embrace. 

‘‘We shall go together,” she said, “after the sun.” 

A little later: ‘‘My Queen and my Lady,” he whispered, 
“I ought not to have yielded to you. If I had not been so 
weak in body, you would not have surprised me. The differ- 
ence is too great between us. Have you counted the cost?” 

“The cost!’’ she repeated. ‘‘ What cost?” 

‘The dismay and coldness of your friends. The things the 
world will say of you and of me.” 

“We shall not hear them,” she answered placidly. 

“Lord Shandon’s daughter and—” 

He would have said more, but she laid her hand on his 
lips. 

“Papa would have been the one tribunal. He was very 
proud, but he was unworldly, more unworldly than I.. He 
would have married Mamma if she had been a peasant girl.” 

“Lord Dunlaverock ?” 

* Alastair is sighing because his old love, Amy Mellor, is 
rich and he must marry a fortune.” 

““T thought he was in love with you.” 

‘“He was always in love with Amy. They understand each 
other.” 

He sighed as though a weight had been lifted from him. 

“The family— ?”’ 

“The family will be delighted. It adores the romantic. 
Uncle Hugh will mind, but he will come round; and Ida will 
be glad that I am not breaking your heart.” 

“Tt will be a nine-days’ wonder,” he said, drawing a cur] 
of her hair to its full length and letting it fly back again. 

“It would never reach us,” she said. ‘‘ Still—’’ she hid her 
eyes against his hair—‘“it will be safer if you marry me at 
once and take me out of it. There is so much work waiting 
for us to do together when we come back.” 


’ 


THE END. 














OPEN-MINDEDNESS. 


BY JOSEPH McSORLEY, C.S.P. 


I. 


O wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as others see us !—Burns. 

Fas est et ab hoste doceri.—Ovid. , 

Then He opened their understanding.—S¢. Luke. 


favE ADERS familiar with the Summa of St. Thomas 
% will perhaps recall an interesting little article 
of the Second Part, in which he proposes the 
question, ‘‘Do men ever hate the truth?” and 
ye, another article, farther along, in which he dis- 
cusses the aint ‘Is mental blindness a sin?” In the 
course of the arguments we are reminded that, though men 
naturally love the truth, there are times and circumstances 
when they hate it; as, for instance, when a man wishes that 
certain events had never taken place, when he longs to be ig- 
norant of a law which binds his conscience unpleasantly, when 
he desires that a false opinion of his own merits should pre- 
vail. Thus to elevate olr selfish interests above our love of 
truth, to shut our eyes to principles and to distract our atten- 
tion from facts, in order that we may enjoy a fictitious free- 
dom from moral restraint, is declared to be a sin. 

These statements suggest food for meditation. We are so 
apt to evade the practical application of such doctrine as this; 
so slow to hunt out and run down various faults against truth 
which are as much more common than ordinary lies as they 
are less palpable and less conscious. The obvious untruth is 
universally condemned. To go back on our promise; to bear 
false witness; to deny what we have previously affirmed; to 
falsify accounts; to betray a trust; these things the private 
and the public conscience alike anathematize. But there. are 
finer and more subtle sins against truth; there are shrinkings 
and hesitatings, dodgings and evadings, unreasonable question- 
ings and unfair doubtings and obstinate stiflings of the still 
small voice—all in the interests of selfishness and ease—con- 
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cerning which conscience is not so sensitive nor condemnation 
so general. Too seldom do we find a pure-hearted and con- 
stant follower of holy truth, a man who postpones all other 
ambitions to the quest of her, turning loyally aside from the 
common ways when her footprints lead in another direction, 
worshipping at her shrine unfalteringly, though the multitude 
scoff and enemies jibe and friends dissuade. For to do all this 
is painful. There may be unwelcome facts which threaten to 
destroy our peace of mind; half-hidden faults which it will 
cost us much to face and recognize; claims upon our time and 
attention which custom and inclination agree in bidding us 
disallow. There may be duties only dimly perceived, oppor- 
tunities barely suggested, possibilities which we can easily ar- 
gue into unrealities. Who has the heroism to follow the track 
of truth through all those devious ways? Diogenes, with his 
lantern, might easily find an honest man among us, if respect for 
the rights of property were alone in question; but the search 
must be far more difficult, if the philosopher is looking for an 
open mind. 

For this is the ideal, an open mind—a mind that never 
offers obstruction to the truth; that always throws wide the 
door at the first sound of her imperious knock; that contem- 
plates her unflinchingly, whether there be a smile or a frown 
upon her brow. It is a high ideal, and few dare attempt it; 
a hard saying which there are few to hear. Yet the love and 
the faithful pursuit of this ideal are among the qualifications 
of the perfect Christian, as well as elements in the making of 
nature’s nobleman. The bearing of our Savior’s teaching on 
this point should not be lost on us. We ought to grow more 
appreciative of the sacredness of truth in the measure that we 
become “followers of the word.” The richer coloring and the 
finer shade which a response to divine revelation is supposed 
to add to the natural man should be manifested in a keener 
sense and a more loyal obedience displayed toward the slight- 
est behests of truth. iy 

We do not forget how common is the accusation against 
religion in general, and in particular against our own faith, 
that preconception and party interest and the necessities of 
argument play havoc with the believer’s sense of truth; and if 
that charge be based upon fact, we hope that our minds may 
be opened to see it. For the moment, however, we are less 
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concerned to discuss the comparative virtue of believer and 
unbeliever, than to examine into considerations which all of us 
alike should ponder, since all alike have need of tireless vigi- 
lance and constant alertness in order to lay hold of those sav- 
ing truths which fall daily from the lips of enemy and of friend, 
and which plead with us to revise our opinions and to change 
our ways. 

Heine, having described Géttingen as surrounded by a cor- 
don of police, goes on to say that it was no harder for a stu- 
dent to get out of the university than for an idea to get in. 
Such a condition is more or less typical of men and of in- 
stitutions. Minds tend to crystallize; and ordinarily we allow 
the process to continue without interference, forgetting that, 
with minds as well as with bodies, movement is existence and 
to live is to change. Consulting the petty interests of the 
present by shutting out the tide of immigration, we debar our- 
selves from all share in the wider, richer life of the world at 
large—as if the life of man or nation could always be renewed 
and recruited from within. Like unwelcome aliens, new ideas 
protest in vain against the rigors of our Exclusion Act; we, 
like short-sighted governments, insist on regarding the for- 
eigner as an undesirable citizen. He is not to the manner born; 
he does not fit in with prevalent customs; he will not take 
for granted all that we have been used to assume; he criti- 
cizes our ways, and speaks of methods which are better. So 
a suicidal policy is desperately maintained; and the intruding 
man or idea is kept out for the sake of domestic convenience. 
We have decided upon the facts of a case, or we have at last 
succeeded in getting our philosophy all nicely arranged; and 
we take it very ill of ‘any bothersome new notion to come 
along and try to introduce a change. 

A story tells of a magistrate who heard only the plaintiff's 
testimony and then at once decided the case “lest he should 
be confused by hearing the other side.’”’ There is more than 
a jest in the tale; it comes near to describing the common 
attitude of men who regard their first judgments as final and 
their opinions as safe from amendments. Wonderful, indeed, is 
the adamantine firmness with which the modern commercial 
trust resists every attempt of the small producer to obtain a 
foothold in preémpted territory; yet no combination is closer 
than that formed against the new idea. The prejudiced mind 
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does not ask, Is it true?. nor consider, Is resistance wise? It 
is enough that the novel views do not harmonize with the old. 
For proof, propose to any man a notion which obviously will 
require time and effort in order to be fitted into his present 
state of mind. Instantly there will be opposition. Not that 
this is anything but natural; not that we could get along just 
as well in the practical affairs of life, were we not endowed 
with an instinctive and, on the whole, most profitable con- 
servatism! But since a new idea is usually at a disadvantage, 
love of truth and real desire for knowledge will make us ex- 
tremely careful to win due control over a tendency calculated 
to hinder our mental growth and to dim our sense of actual 
conditions. The law forbids a man to be judge in his own 
trial; it aims to compose a jury of entirely disinterested per- 
sons; but here, in the inner court, the rulings come from the 
party who is the most prejudiced, or at least the most inter- 
ested of all. It need hardly be said, then, that unless we 
master our primary instincts, and form the habit of judging 
truth apart from its bearing upon self, we shall dwell in a 
fairyland of unrealities and lead lives far less actual than those 
impersonated on the dramatic stage. To be in touch with 
reality one must, by ceaseless diligence, maintain an open 
mind. 

This is not a defence of inconstancy, nor an excuse for 
fickle judgments; it is simply a plea for reasonableness. For 
as we learn from the Micomachean Ethics: ‘‘The reasonable 
(continent) man, while he does not veer about under the influence 
of emotion and desire, does remain moveable. It is easy to 
persuade him on occasion; but the obstinate person resists the 
persuasions of reason.” It is reasonable, then, to recognize 
the high probability that, in many instances, our opinion will 
be wrong; to appreciate the perverse tendency of our snap 
judgments. Since we are always inclined to believe our own 
plans wise, our motives pure, our actions right, an effort is 
needed to counterbalance this predisposition ; and such effort is 
the price a man must pay for an open mind. 

Improvement, as a result of criticism passed upon our work 
and behavior, is the first fruit of open-mindedness. To one 
who will heed disagreeable truth, and accept the assistance of 
friends brave enough to wound his vanity, kindly criticism can 
thus be of great use. It helps one to correct defects, to acquire 
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virtue, to grow in amiability, efficiency, and in general happiness. 
There are persons, however, to whom not even the dearest and 
most trusted friend dare utter a word of reproach or correction. 
Right or wrong, their critics always meet a storm of recrimina- 
tion and dispute. If we happen to belong to this unfortunate 
type, well may we pray for “the giftie’”’ which will show. us 
how we seem to others, The awakening will be beneficial, 
though it will certainly not be pleasant. Few experiences are 
less agreeable than suddenly to recognize the fact that we 
have been escaping well-merited criticism because our friends 
would not venture to wound a self-esteem which they knew to 
be inordinate. So humiliating is such a discovery that, under 
the first sting of it, we are apt to turn with chiding words on 
the friend who has spared us, forgetting the years of experience 
which taught him how useless it was to name our plainest 
faults, forgetting the dismantled affections and the wrecks of 
friendships strewn along our course, due to warnings we re- 
sented and criticisms we obstinately disregarded; for, despite 
our loud profession of love for truth, we do, in desire and in 
deed, betray what with our lips we honor. 

To make use oficriticism skilfully and sympathetically ad- 
ministered is, as a matter of fact, not a rare or an heroic ac- 
complishment. A harder lesson to learn is, how to make use 
of rough, unfriendly criticism. This achievement seems, indeed, 
to be quite beyond the power of weaklings and to require a 
more rugged determination and a stronger good sense than 
most of us display in the work of self-improvement. 


Fas est et ab hoste doceri, 


sang the old poet wisely, and convincingly. We have much to 
learn from our enemies, not only in the strategy of war, but 
in the campaigns of conscience too. Commonly, however, we 
feel as if we may fairly enough be allowed to rest the matter 
as soon as we have shown the critic to be an enemy—as though 
an enemy were not likely to be as keenly alive to our weak- 
nesses as he is blind to our virtues. The fact is that, if we 
have a defect, the man who dislikes us most will be the one 
to perceive it first. Under the smart of his accusation, or the 
sting of his sarcasm, we are tempted to soothe our feelings 
with the consolations of well-meaning friends; but the part of 
wisdom would be to cut away the possible basis of future accusa- 
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tions. So far as character and virtue go, what matters it if 
there is some bitterness, some exaggeration, in the words of 
those who held us up to ridicule and shame? That which 
really signifies is the grain of truth in the load of misrepre- 
sentation. Seek that; and when found, consume and digest and 
assimilate it. Bitter though it be, it is wholesome. Let us do 
as “Sludge” professed to do: 


Take the fact, the grain of gold, 
And throw away the dirty rest of life. 


Religion, of course, if it has any meaning for us at all, 
‘should aid us to face our faults and defects with an open mind 
and to accept, at the very least, such corrections as are well- 
grounded. The old ideals of humility and patience and self- 
denial and obedience, therefore, throw flashes of light across 
the path wherein we walk. The man who takes the Gospel 
seriously, and endeavors to impress deeply on his. mind the 
lessons taught by our Lord’s example, will find. much ‘wisdom 
come to him from his moments of silent meditation. Without 
excessive introspection, and without exaggerated self-deprecia- 
tion, he may by frequent examination of conscience gain no 
little strength and clearness of vision. And if occasionally he 
refreshes his memory about the saints, by dipping into their 
lives; if he takes a lesson now and again in the Catholic 
principles of spirituality ; if, at intervals, he follows the exercises 
of a retreat; best of all, if he goes regularly and earnestly to 
confession; he will, other things being equal, surely grow much 
more open-minded with regard to his faults than the man who 
does none of these things. 

Study, in so far as it enlightens the mind and corrects 
prevalent misunderstandings, also helps us to grow out of our 
primitive attachment to appearances and first impressions, and 
trains us to welcome unexpected truths. It is characteristic 
of a cultivated man to be capable of adaptation, as it is in 
consequence of having been adaptable that he has acquired 
culture. In a special and peculiar way should open-minded- 
ness be characteristic of the man who has learned from psy- 
chology the various illusions to which the mind is subject. 
Familiarity with the different forms of normal and abnormal 
hallucination, diminishes the obstinacy and the extravagance 
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of our self-confidence. The student discovers that in many 
ways nature has been imposing upon him: both his eyes are 
partly blind, though he never knew it; a thing may be cold 
to one hand and warm to another; any sort of blow on the 
optic nerve causes us to see light; steel-points will be felt as 
single or as double, according to the part of the skin with 
which they are put in contact; sensations of color and form 
are discovered to be largely clever guesses and skilful inter- 
pretations forging their own letters of credit in accord with 
universal custom. It is the student’s business to investigate 
and, as far as he can, to explain these and a hundred other 
common errors; and while he ponders them he gradually be- 
comes less dogged in the conviction that first impressions are 
generally beyond the need of correction and reversal. 

The investigation of mental habits and vagaries, the study 
of our slavery to chance influences, the appreciation of human 
knowledge as largely relative and hypothetical—all go to make 
a man humble with regard to his own opinions, and patient 
with regard to those of others. What psychology does on 
the subjective side, history does on the objective; that science 
reveals man's lithitations, this reveals the world’s. When one 
has grown used to contemplating cycles of time, to measuring 
the lives of races, to studying the development of civilizations, 
to marking the reign of historical law and the periodic recur- 
rence of seemingly unique phenomena, he has already begun 
to be healed of his narrowness. There is so much to be 
learned from a knowledge of the origins of things. Compari- 
son of times and of institutions teaches such startling facts. The 
emptiness of momentary success; the inexorable working of 
eternal hidden forces; the supremacy of tendencies which men 
commonly despise—to have studied the play of these elemental 
facts in the life of humanity is to have grown beyond the 
mental stature of a child. Therefore history—and above ali 
comparative history—is a veritable priestess of truth. Noth- 
ing human can impress upon us a better sense of proportion 
than to see generations succeeding one another, each to raise 
up new idols and bequeath them to a posterity which pulls 
them rudely down and erects others of its own. When we 


_ have counted the figures in a long procession of nations and 


have marked how inevitably every one of them falls under the 
same old delusion with regard to the divine origin and the 
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eternal necessity of their customs and institutions, we are for- 
ever afterward less apt to be dogmatic, more ready to be 
open-minded with regard to the inherent sacredness of our 
own. 

In short, any kind of mental development, any growth of 
the soul, tends in some wise to broaden the sweep of our 
vision, to open the mind. Worldly experience does it; love 
does it; study and meditation have the same effect—each in 
its own fashion—if other things are equal. The old are sup- 
posed to gather wisdom with the passing of years; in the 
same measure is it true that the mature become more patient 
of differences and more open of mind than the headstrong and 
impetuous youth. The lover is open-minded, because teach- 
able—at least by the beloved. The soul of the mother has 
one more entrance than the soul of the childless. Part of the 
sinner’s trouble is the narrowness of his view; at the moment 
of temptation, the evil thing seems to be all-important for his 
happiness, to be big enough to cover the whole field of vision 
—because the field of vision is very narrow and limited. 
Whereas the saint, who sees with far-sighted and eternal eyes, 
is aware of a world of considerations and mighty truths un- 
suspected by lesser men. He is open of mind in this and in 
other ways; and says with the Psalmist: 


Ambulavi in latitudine: 
Quia mandata tua exquisivi. 


Though what has been said about the tendency of all de- 
velopment to enlarge and open the mind is true, other ten- 
dencies, as a matter of fact, may counterbalance this, or even 
make the individual narrower and less open than he was in a 
previous stage. But this much, at least, is sure, that all of us 
need to be more open-minded than we are, and readier for the 
correction of our faults or our opinions; and again, that many 
means are available for our improvement. To make use of 
these means is an obvious duty, to neglect them a fatal mis- 
take. We may not realize this fully now; but we shall 
sooner or later. For, somehow and somewhere, the soul must 
learn heartily to love the truth, ere ever it can dwell with 
joy in the bosom of God. 
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BY WILLIAM J. KERBY, Pu.D. 


LL social facts are extremely complex. A gene- 
ral tendency may be neutralized by a local con- 
dition; we may point out the elements of a 
situation, and yet an expected result may fail to 
follow; our logic or our psychology may lead 

us to expect a given type of character in given circumstances, 
but the facts will at times disappoint us. Hence, in discussing 
briefly, in the preceding article, the spending of money, points 
of view were described and no effort was made to determine 
definitely the extent to which they dominated. In advancing 
in our study, we,may examine into the characteristics of per- 
sonal types—those of spender and of saver—under the same 
qualifications and reserve. 

The type of spender and the type of saver are distinct re- 
sults of different social processes. They are quite unlike in 
motives, ambitions, standards, in their philosophy of life, in 
their relations to industry and business, in their judgment of 
duty and of the pleasures of life. On the surface, the differ- 
ence between them is in their attitude toward money; for 
the spender spends and does not save, while the saver saves 
and does not spend, ‘except when compelled by admitted ne- 
cessities, or the more sensible proprieties of life and the sense 
of duty. But back of that lie differences which might be 
traced out into farthest recesses of social organization and life. 
Whether or not one is spender or saver is not a matter of 
volition alone; it involves many factors which are in complex 
relation in the social order. The following rather long extract 
from a recent work in Economics shows the larger relations to 
progress of spending and saving.* 





The habit of saving, that is, of subordinating the present 
* Seligman, Principles of Economics, §§ 139, 167. 
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to the future, is the essential characteristic of progress. 
Primitive peoples are spendthrift—they have no thought of 
the morrow and lay by nothing. There is no accumulation 
of capital, Where the provision of immediate needs occupies 
the whole of one’s time, there is no opportunity of develop- 
ing those higher qualities that make for civilization. The 
formation of a continually growing surplus involves the sav- 
ing of energy and the liberation of human efforts from the 
pressing needs of mere material existence. The growth ot 
capital means the advance of civilization, because it implies 
more efficient labor, the growth of leisure and the freedom 
to turn attention to the scientific, esthetic, and ethical aims 
of life. . . . The growth of capital is in itself, indeed, 
not sufficient to engender the highest form of civilization, 
but it is a fundamental prerequisite. Not all wealthy com- 
munities have been civilized in the best sense; but there 
never has been great art, great literature, or great science, 
except when there has been an abundance of capital. 
A man who already possesses an income large enough to 
satisfy his daily wants, be they great or small, cannot do 
anything else with his surplus except to save it, and thus 
lead to the formation of fresh capital. If he isa maniac, he 
can, of course, physically destroy it, or the money repre- 
sented by it; and if he isa fool, he can put capital to such 
stupid and unproductive uses that it will soon become worth- 
less and disappear as an embodiment of value. But unless 
he wastes capital in these crude ways, he cannot help saving. 
. . Our present estimate of each successive future use of 
a commodity diminishes as that use recedes into the future; 
but the extent to which we are willing to refrain from present 
consumption depends on the relative amount at our disposal. 
If we have a large quantity of a commodity, or a large sum 
of money with which to buy it, we can consume only a small 
portion now and may be quite ready to lay by the rest, be- 
cause it does not involve any perceptible sacrifice. With 
every diminution in the amount at our disposal, however, 
the greater will be the importance which we attach to pres- 
ent satisfactions, and the more remote will appear the ad- 
vantage of saving for the future. Finally, a point will be 
reached when these two considerations balance each other, 
and where we shall be on the margin of doubt whether to 
save or to spend. Beyond that point we shall surely not 
save, because we secure more satisfaction from present en- 
joyment. 
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It is, however, the personal side of these processes which 
is referred to now; the type of character that tends to appear 
through their influence. 


I. 


One may define income to be the amount of money or 
economic goods received regularly in a stated period, as day, 
month, year. It may be defined again as the total inflow of 
pleasurable sensations from economic goods. The former defi- 
nition is in economic terms; the latter is in terms of life. 
The saver would employ the former, the spender might prefer 
the latter. For the spender is inclined to look upon income 
as a means to pleasure, to attractive clothing, choice food, 
travel, theatre, leisure; while the saver is inclined to look upon 
income as money, property, a means of security against future 
want. The social organization under which we live ordinarily 
expresses income in terms of money, and we express cost in 
the same way. The economist, however, takes cost to mean 
whatever is given up in order to get something else: sacrifice, 
labor, pain. It may be represented by money, but ultimately 
cost is reduced to sacrifice of some kind. If we were to ana- 
lyze the types of spender and saver exhaustively, we should 
begin by studying their attitudes toward procuring income and 
differences in industry, in choice of labor, in kinds of occupa- 
tion which they exclude or admit. In a word, we should know 
how they buy their incomes before they spend them. But for 
present purposes, that is not necessary. The main points to 
be considered are the types of spender and saver as revealed 
in their attitudes toward the disposal of income. 

Incomes vary between extremes of abundance and wretched- 
ness, but these extremes are not kept in mind. Income is 
taken as it ranges for the great majority of men and women, 
not too great to free them from question and concern, and not 
too limited to permit some freedom of choice. 

Nor can one take account of all of the variations of motive 
that are included in each class. The spender may spend in- 
come selfishly, and with no other aim than to satisfy what a 
spiritual writer has called ‘‘violent necessities”; he may spend 
to maintain a social standing or to express affection as between 
husband and wife, parent and child; or to show a spirit of 
good-fellowship. The saver may save through a sense of am- 
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bition, duty, through fear of want, or by temperament. Allow- 
ing for this, only a general comparison is made. 


II, 


The spender lives in the present, while the saver lives in 
the future. Present joy or pleasure, present opportunity, pres. 
ent sensation, appeal directly and effectively to the spender. 
He is not much given, if at all, to any consideration of future. 
He enjoys full and varied life, is thoroughly social and hearty 
in enjoyment. The saver guides himself by what the econ- 
omist calls future estimates. The future is very real to him. 
Future want, future responsibility, future opportunity of good, 
future leisure appeal to him far more strongly than present 
want or opportunity. Consequently, he compresses present life, 
simplifies present wants, enjoys in anticipation much more 
than in fact. The spender emphasizes present while the saver 
emphasizes future. Hence the latter excels the former in the 
cultivation of foresight, in the habit of self-discipline, and in 
the calculation of future risk. The two tend to develop habits 
of mind which hold them firmly, for the spender gradually 
loses the will to save, and the saver tends to lose the will to 
spend—beyond a given circle of wants. The spender’s hearty 
enjoyment of to-day tends to blind him to to-morrow’s respon- 
sibilities, while the saver’s mental habit of postponing pleasure 
leads him into a mental condition wherein he loses his capac- 
ity to relax and enjoy. In a people, the degree of foresight 
that they develop is an index of progress in civilization; it is 
likewise, at present, proof of enlightened conscience and fore- 
sight in the individual up to the point where he recognizes 
the rights and value of to-day’s pleasure, but not beyond. 

The spender has many and varied wants. Living fully in 
the present as he does, he seeks to conform to many customs, 
to maintain exacting standards, and to live and act in a large 
way. He has more wants of appearance than real wants; he 
spends more on show than on necessaries; and is governed 
largely by his social. estimates and aims. The savet exempts 
himself from service to many of these things. He is less in- 
fluenced by social considerations, less stirred by social ambi- 
tions, and less inclined to social illusion. Since many of our 
social wants are superfluous, and many social standards will 
not stand five minutes’ scrutiny by common sense, the saver 
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escapes many occasions of really useless expense, and appears 
much more sensible, if at times less sympathetic with life than 
the spender. 

Neither type, possibly, has a monopoly on wisdom, but un- 
deniably the mistakes of the saver are as a rule the safer. 
From the standpoint of the nature of things, however, the 
spender is justified, for life is real and its reality is in the 
present. The moment that property begins to be more than a 
provision for future needs, and becomes an end, we behold 
actual misunderstanding of its nature and function. But in the 
present disorder of things, of self-dependence and actual risk, 
saving acquires a justifying character that commends it very 
strongly to the serious-minded, and forces the spender to ap- 
pear in a less favorable light. We are, however, so far removed 
from the nature of things, that nearly everything must be 
judged conditionally. 

The saver tends to be somewhat unsociable, not from dis- 
like of society so much as by the fact that his view of life 
is serious, and his forms of indulgence, few. The spender is 
more social, for sociability is an element of his mental make- 
up. A hearty ‘sympathy with humanity, a cheerful share in its 
short sighted merriment, to be found among spenders, furnish 
adequate foundation for varied association and companionship. 
Patten observes that the thrifty are held together more by their 
common dislike of the unthrifty than by positive social bonds. 

The masses are spenders, and they love their own kind. 
Hence the spender is popular, while the public tends to ignore 
or dislike the saver. The failings of the spender are often 
more readily pardoned than the virtues of the saver. Ina 
democracy, the sptnder gets the votes, particularly if the 
office that he seeks be close to the people, and personal 
contact may be to an extent expected. The Alaskan chief 
who at a “potlatch” distributes presents lavishly, in order to 
win the good will of admiring natives, is not unlike the alder- 
manic candidate who gives’ turkeys and cranberries to the 
poor in his ward at Christmas time. The boss, the grafter, 
the lobbyist, the promoter are but reflections, in a human 
life, of great truths of human nature. One such truth is 
that all the world loves a spender as well as a lover. The re- 
former, on the contrary, austere, ethical, and correct, not under- 
standing the affections of the masses, seldom wins and never 
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manages them well. They miss the jovial, free, openhanded 
way of the spender and fail to follow. ; 

The habit of saving enjoys little social prestige, except in 
small circles, where it may serve as a mark of distinction. The 
so-called higher circles have no thought of saving, as social 
rivalry is essentially a process of spending; the masses give it 
little thought, for they do not look to the future. Hence the 
saver is such by individual rather than by social force, by per- 
sonal insight or ambition rather than through any stimulation 
from without. A curious effect of this is to be found in the 
manner in which sometimes a saver justifies his economies. 
Whenever he is called upon to explain, he is inclined to look 
for and allege some motive which may meet approval ; for the 
mere motive of saving money is one which, in general, meets 
little sanction from a world of spenders. The few agents of 
instruction which occasionally preach or teach the saving of 
money and the suppression of extravagance, do not meet the 
success that their aim deserves. 

Not even the example of rich men who have created and 
endowed great social works, such as asylums, hospitals, schools, 
libraries, museums, nor their unanimous teaching of simplicity, 
saving, and self-discipline, nor the practical value of it seen in 
daily life, has given the habit such prestige as would stimu- 
late the thousands to be savers. One might almost say that 
Nordau’s sarcastic page in Paradoxes on The Benefit of Debts 
as the basis of popularity, the pledge of success, and the con- 
dition of happiness, had in it more truth than sarcasm, when 
one recalls the abandon to present pleasures, the discredit of 
saving, and the disregard of debt, to be found on all sides, 

The relations of the spender to the saver are interesting. As 
a rule, the former pities or condemns the latter for his lack of 
human sympathy, for his disciplined life, and blames him be- 
cause he does not spend his money. The saver, on the other 
hand, sees little to approve in the spender’s habits and disa- 
grees with him in his estimates of propriety, good form, and 
duty. The spender condemns the saver for overestimating fu- 
ture risk, or want, or pleasure; and the latter finds fault with 
the former for forgetting the future and its obligations. The 
spender finds no justification or approval for the careful man- 
agement of the saver, for his attention to small economies, his 
watchfulness against waste, mismanagement, his utilization of 
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odds and ends. The saver cannot pardon the thoughtlessness, 
waste, lack of management which, from his own standpoint, he 
sees in the spender.* Thus there is little sympathy between 
the two types. 

The fates appear to make the saver, only too often, victim 
for the spender. When by thrift, foresight, and self-denial, a 
saver has accumulated capital, and has opened a corner grocery 
store in a busy neighborhood, the merry, care-free spender will 
buy from him and never pay the bills. When one gains the 
confidence of business men, one hears weary lamentations 
because of the persistent refusal or inability of many, who live 
well and carelessly, to pay their debts. Jail for debt may have 
been an evil, but it undoubtedly compelled many to pay what 
they owed—a blessing of no small proportions. A popular 
essayist tells us: ‘‘ Ne’er-do-wellness is an expansive state. 
There are no natural limits toit. It develops broad views, and 
its peculiar virtues have a free field. It is different with well- 
to-doness, which is a precarious condition, with a very narrow 
margin of safety. The ne’er-do-well can afford to be generous, 
seeing that his generosity costs him nothing. He is free from 
all belittling calchlations necessary to those who are compelled 
to adjust means toends. He is indifferent to ends, and he has 
no means.” 

Not even the imposing and compelling discipline of busi- 
ness, nor the irksome necessity of labor, nor the positive de- 
lights of leisure, appear to engender the habit of saving, as 
might be expected. Modern business is built up through rigid 
economy, elaborate care in the utilization of waste, and most 
careful attention to detail, yet the tens of thousands engaged in 
industry and business do not, by any means, appear to be in- 
fluenced uniformly in their habits of expenditure. Veblin, in 
his acute study of the leisure class, finds that the pecuniary 
and the industrial activities affect men differently, the latter 
failing to engender the habit of thrift. Not even dime banks, 
savings banks, and similar inducements, succeed in winning 

*Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, in a recent speech in Louisville on Economy, said: ‘‘ As to the 
household, no one will question that our people are spendthrifts, earning money freely, and 
wasting it to such an extent as to make it proverbial that what is thrown out of our kitchens 
would support frugal people in almost any country in Europe. While we have in recent years 
become, in no small measure, manufacturers, we are still essentially an agricultural people, 
producing from the soil more than we consume, and exporting the surplus; hence any sum, 


however small, which on the average is saved by each citizen, redounds to the benefit of all by 
increasing our accumulated capital.” 
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over the masses to the habit of saving. Insurance is a genteel 
form of saving, but the spender will borrow on his policy 
when he wishes, and defeat his own foresight. 

One might add to the two classes of spenders and savers, 
others which are less pronounced, and which mingle in a way 
many of the traits of both. There are the balanced, careful 
men and women, with objective judgment, fair self-control, and 
a good sense of the proprieties of life, of its humor, and its 
obligations, who neither underrate nor overrate present or fu- 
ture. With them, prudence is always itself, and foresight does 
not dim the vision of the present. There are, then, the savers 
who save in order to give, to further good works, who save 
because of their views of life and pleasure, regardless of abun- 
dance of means. There are, finally, those who are alternately 
savers and spenders; men and women who save methodically 
in order to accumulate amounts required for some form of 
pleasure to which they are given. Mr. W. D. Howells, in 
writing of English Idiosyncrasies in the Worth American Review, 
tells us “that families in very humble station save the year 
round for these vacations, and, having put by twelve or fifteen 
pounds, repair to some such waterside as Blackpool, or its 
analogue in their neighborhood, and lavish them upon the brief 
joy of the time.” This type, which, in fact, belongs to the 
spenders, is met so frequently that further illustration is un- 
necessary. 

It is evident that many forces are at work, positively and 
negatively, in producing’ the two main types, and many cir- 
cumstances of one’s time are, as well, factors. The spender 
type represents a form of life, the saver, a form of discipline 
of life. Incentive to saving must have been found, originally, in 
conditions of climate, in uncertainty of food supply, in pres- 
sure of population on a limited supply. Originally, in a short- 
sighted people of low culture, it is simply present self-denial 
undertaken to obtain future pleasure or security. It is a 
long, slow process that has given us to-day’s condition in 
civilization, where individual and family are left to themselves; 
where nearly all law, social direction, and calculation are 
directed toward future and not to present; where the last 
generation provided for us and we provide for one which is to 
follow; where property has acquired character as an end as 
well as a means, and where nearly all ambitions are condi- 
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tioned on it, nearly all standards are measured by it, and so- 
cial classifications are dependent on it. Thus it has come to 
pass that we classify men as spenders and as savers, instead 
of rating them as sharing life wisely or unwisely. And we teach 
the young to save money, when we should teach them how to 
live; we allow men and women to believe that saving as saving 
is wise and right, when intrinsically it cannot be either. Life 
is everything, duty is supreme, life’s ideals cannot have any 
other than an external and accidental relation to money. Right 
teaching on life and its discipline; right ordering of the indi- 
vidual’s relation to society and of society’s relation to the indi- 
vidual; the diminution of risk and elimination of conditions 
which give such powerful sanction to the habit of saving, are 
reforms to be introduced before we may safely attempt to 
change our traditional teaching. Meantime, it remains unmis- 
takably a wise practice to save money, prepare for the future, 
and subject our desires, likes, and dislikes to such discipline 
as this involves. This leads us to a position wherein we may 
see an interesting phase of the relations of Socialism and the 
present order. Socialism appears as the alleged champion of 
life; its aim profeéssedly is to eliminate the motive for saving 
as well as the need of it, to exalt life to primacy in society, 
and to terminate the tyranny of money. The defender of the 
present order is made to appear, in some way, as the cham- 
pion of money against life. 

In spite of all that is ugly, hateful, dangerous, and untrue 
in the contentions and charges of Socialism against the actual 
order, there is an undeniable charm in its ideal and a degree 
of fascination in its aim. If one might live life as fully as 
Socialism promises, one might be sure of happiness and “‘hea- 
ven on earth”; the ‘‘ kingdom of God here and now,” and be 
freed from the necessity of saving. 

Before undertaking to study the relations of spending and 
saving to the progress of Socialism, it may be well, after hav- 
ing described briefly the types of spender and of saver, to ask: 
Who are spenders and who are savers? These questions will 
draw attention back from the personal type to the social pro- 
cess, from which standpoint a study of Socialism may be more 
easily made. 














STUDIES ON FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 


BY M. D. PETRE. 


IV. 


SUPERMAN. 


HE conception of the superman is not so new as 
the name, nor did even the latter entirely origi- 
nate with Nietzsche. But he it was who gave 
to both a particular and definite shape, and 
started the superman on his capricious course 

of adventure. Like the monster of Frankenstein, he now stalks 

the earth independent of his maker, and we will not make 

Nietzsche responsible for all the vagaries of his cherished crea- 

tion. Our task will be rather, as in the other points we have 

considered, to fix attention on the positive and original elements 
of Nietzsche’s conception, dwelling less on its negative aspect. 

It is more helpful to ourselves, as it is also more just and more 

generous and more true, to correct the worst of a writer by his 

own best, than to satisfy ourselves by triumphantly indicating 
the weak points of his system. 

The superman of Nietzsche is a strange, mixed being; -often 
enough repugnant and self-contradictory. He is ostensibly pro- 
posed to us as a substitute for God; a kind of human Tower 
of Babel, who shall reach from earth to heaven by his own un- 
aided force. It is, in many respects, an impious conception, 
in others a revolting one, mingled as it is with the advocacy 
of cruelty and lust. It is also an anti-popular, an anti-demo- 
cratic conception, based on disregard for the weak and oppressed, 
on sympathy for the strong and tyrannical. And yet the evil 
is not altogether unqualified; there is gold as well as clay in 
the composition of the superman. Some of the best points of 
Nietzschean philosophy culminated in this, his last and favorite 
creation. 

The conception itself is both real and ideal; Nietzsche looks 
partly to the production of an individual or individuals, partly 
to that of a type. The superman was sometimes Nietzsche 
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himself, in the person of Zarathoustra; sometimes a being that 
was yet to come. It is not very clear if he believed in a fu- 
ture universal reign of the superman, or if he held that it would 
always be an exceptional appearance. This point is obscure, 
as is also that of the connection of this idea with another of 
his leading theories, the doctrine, namely, of the ‘“‘ Ewige Wie- 
derkehr,” or Eternal Recurrence. 

This latter belief positively haunted Nietzsche; and, in the 
person of Zarathoustra, he gives us an account of the agony 
with which he realized it. Past, present, future, were but the 
points of a never-ending circular movement, everything past 
would come again, everything future had already been. We 
cannot here enter on a consideration of this theory, which has- 
been often discussed in the history of philosophy. We only 
note it here because, in spite of its apparent lack of harmony 
with any theory of real progress, such as the superman would 
eminently represent, it always appears in close connection 
with this latter idea. It might be possible to harmonize this 
contradiction, and Nietzsche might say that the . superman 
is he who surmounts this iron law of recurrence by his very 
acceptance of it; the answer is, however, not wholly satisfactory. 

The superman is also obviously connected with Nietzsche’s 
‘‘immoralism”; he is the one who has found his way ‘‘ beyond 
good and evil.”” The moral man is the superbrute; the brute, 
that is,.who has risen to the perception of law. The superman 
is he who has passed beyond this perception, who unites the 
instinctive lawlessness of the brute with the intelligent lawless- 
ness and spontaneity of the super-moral man. 


: aS 
‘THE RIGHTS OF THE MANY AND THE RIGHTS OF THE FEW. 


In 1874 we find the following interesting passage in a letter 
to Nietzsche from his friend Rohde: 

December 13.—‘‘Is there anywhere a sensible account of 
the profound revolution wrought in the condition and aims of 
intellectual life by the abolition of slavery? . . . Obviously 
the supreme goal of Greek culture, the right of scholarly leis- 
ure, was hereby placed out of reach, and, with it, many hard- 
ships which were a condition of this principle, so often per- 
verted, like everything that is human. Nevertheless, the fair- 
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est fruits of culture have also been lost thereby, and can never 
flourish again.” 

In these words we have the statement of a very real prob- 
lem, and, however strong our democratic tendencies may be, 
however little we may be disposed to build even the fairest 
edifice on the living bodies of our fellow-creatures, the fact 
still remains, that some of the greatest benefactors of the hu- 
man race have been its thinkers, and that we owe some of the 
first of those thinkers, a Socrates, a Plato, to a system we now 
abhor. 

Nor is it only the philosophical, but likewise the zsthetic 
ideal which thrives under these conditions. There are rare 
exotic thoughts, delicate shades of feeling and _ perception, 
which have a human as well as a personal value, but which 
can hardly be conceived of as existing under the stress of 
material necessity. 


“Often I find myself saying, in irony is it? or earnest? 
‘Yea, what is more, be rich, O ye rich, be sublime in great 
houses. ‘ 
Suffer that service be done you, permit of the page and the 
valet. 


Cast not to swine of the stye the pearls that should gleam 
on your foreheads. 

Live, be lovely, forget them, be beautiful even to proudness, 

Even for their poor sakes whose happiness is to behold you, 

Live, be uncaring, be joyous, be sumptuous, only be lovely 

Not for enjoyment truly; for Beauty and God’s great glory.’’’* 


The problem is here turned on the rights of mere beauty to 
thrive on a certain forgetfulness of surrounding want and ne- 
cessity. We cultivate hot-house plants, just for the sake of 
their loveliness; why not also hot-house souls, souls tempered 
to every fine perception and emotion, guarded from the sharp east 
wind of material duties. In the days of Plato, such 4 notion 
was accepted without any difficulty; the high thinking of the 
few was made possible by the plain living and hard work of 
the many. But with us, however much such a state of things 

*«* The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich.” By A. Clough. 
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may exist, we cannot accept the fact with equanimity; we are 
restless and dissatisfied until we find some solution of the 
problem. 

To Nietzsche this solution was plain and defined; he be- 
lieved in the few and not in the many. “This,” says Zara- 
thoustra, “‘is what my love for the distant demands of me, fo 
have no care for my nearest.” Mercilessness towards the many, 
the near, the average, in order to contribute to the production 
of the few, the distant, the eminent. The policy that would 
pursue ‘‘the greatest good of the greatest number” was ab- 
horrent to him, as tending to perpetuate a low standard of 
attainment. He did not deny the necessity of sacrifice for the 
sake of a future and higher ideal, but he held that a demo- 
cratic philosophy was opposed to the attainment of any ideal 
at all. In his earlier days he had said: 

“Every young man should have this sentiment planted and 
nourished in him, that he is to regard himself as one of Na- 
ture’s failures, but as also a proof of her great and wondertul 
intention; she succeeded ill, he must say to himself, but I 
will honor her intention by serving towards her better future 
success.” * ‘ 

The end and intention of moral conduct were precisely 
those elements thereof which Nietzsche most emphatically con- 
demned ; but the end and intention of Nature he treated with 
all reverence and submission. This was because he conceived 
the intention of Nature as hidden, immeasurable, in a sense 
infinite; whereas he held that any definite intention of man 
was essentially limitative. 

In the same way to oppose Nature’s provision for the de- 
struction of the weak and useless was to put a- near and lim- 
ited aim, such an aim as man by his own power can conceive, 
in the place of the greater and more remote aim of Nature. 
Ten thousand average men were not, in his mind, worth. one 
noble specimen. 

This is not a doctrine entirely strange to theology, though 
it is differently interpreted in practice. Nor is it so easy to 
conciliate, by a superficial consideration, the conflicting rights 
of the few and the many. When it is sometimes our lot to 
see a brave and noble man, cramped, diminished, attenuated 
in his powers of mind and heart, by the service of those whose 


* Schopenhauer als Erzieher. Pp. 61-62. 
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multitude’ is paltry beside his single personality, we are some- 
times tempted to ask with Nietzsche: ‘‘ Whence is progress to 
come, so long as the strong are ever standing back to wait on 
the steps of the weak?” And yet who would or could say 
that the noble are to fulfil their destiny by walking over the 
bodies of their feeble brethren? What then is the answer to 
this complex difficulty ? 

Perhaps the words of Professor Eucken,* in which he deals 
with a different but kindred problem, that of the mutual rela- 
tions of the individual and society, will help us here. For the 
rights of the many may be taken as those for which society 
has chiefly to cater, rights which are common and general; the 
rights of the few,-which Nietzsche so stoutly maintained, may 
stand for those of the individual, which are private and some- 
times exceptional. 

Professor Eucken raises the whole discussion to a higher 
standpoint, when he shows us how the deep, underlying spir- 
itual life of the universe must be the source of both social 
and individual life and rights, each drawing strength and full- 
ness therefrom, or both grow empty and superficial. Neither 
is the individual dependent chiefly on society, nor society on 
the individual; more immediate than they are to each other is 
that eternal life to both. 

So that, we may safely add, in order to apply this lesson 
to our own subject, the respective rights and status of the in- 
dividual in regard to society, as of the few in regard to the 
many, are to be proportioned, not by their relations to one 
another, but by their relations to that greater whole. 

In so far as the individual depends on society for his share 
of these nobler goods, he is to be reverent, submissive, obedi- 
ent to society; and this is the foundation of the obedience of 
the citizen to the State, of the faithful to the Church. In so 
far, on the other hand, as the community is dependent on the 
individual for a higher participation of spiritual life, then the 
com nunity owes a certain deference and docility to its teachers. 

Now to Nietzsche, if we take his teaching in a fair and 
generous sense, there is no doubt that those few, to whom he 
would so ruthlessly sacrifice the many, represent just that 
nobler and more spiritual element; the men of higher percep- 
tions, of wider vision, of stronger will, of richer performance. 


* Geistige Strimungen der Gegenwart. By Professor Rudolph Eucken. 
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He was right in thinking that it was a disaster, not only for 
themselves, but for the world at large, if men such as these 
were forced to abjure the right use of their higher faculties, 
and make themselves the servants of baser-born natures, sti- 
fling their aspirations, exhausting their powers in the pursuit 
of the dull ends of ordinary mankind. Some of his violent 
invective of the weak, and open admiration for the exercise of 
sheer brutal strength, may be partly excused as the expres- 
sion of his disapproval of this cult of the average ; the Durch- 
schnitts-Leben ot Eucken. The popular plea for “the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number,” too often means that there 
is to be none of the noblest happiness for any at all; that the 
valleys are to be filled up with the débris of the mountain 
peaks. But the glory of the mountain is really for God and 
itself and for the valleys as well. On its summit appears, to 
the lowly dwellers beneath, the first glory of the morning, the 
last splendor of the day; and in its shadow they are protected 
from the storms which the great and noble are the first to 
endure. We must remember too that Nietzsche allowed of no 
eminence which was not founded on self-conquest. A Kempis 
himself has not thught us, more persistently and emphatically, 
that the nearest and the deadliest enemy of man is his own 
self. And one of the deepest reasons for his contempt of the 
ordinary man was that he thought him incapable of exercising 
the sternest self-discipline, or of enduring the keenest suffer- 
ing. The average man flies from pain; his superman was to 
find in it the richest sources of life. 

But here were the faults which vitiated his system, which 
made it seem a plea for the self-assertion of the few and the 
strong at the cost of*the many and the weak. 

First, much as he endeavored to dissociate himself from 
Darwin, the doctrine of physical evolution obsessed him, and 
he imported it, to an extent’ he himself never conceived, into 
his own more spiritual philosophy. He saw that the ways of 
Nature were ruthless and unsparing; that the Raudb-Thier, the 
beast of prey, was a necessary element in her constitution 
The Raub-Thier has no altruistic considerations, and we can 
hardly conceive of an orderly universe in which the owl should 
give himself up to the service of the mouse, or the lion lay 
down his life for the lamb. But the owl and the mouse, the 
lion and the lamb, at least in these respects, are part of the 
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material and not of the spiritual universe; they partake of 
those goods which are lessened by division; the advantage of 
the one is, individually, positively, antagonistic to that of the 
other; the good of the whole is advanced by the suffering ot 
the part. 

This is the scheme of physical nature which Nietzsche 
thoughtlessly transferred to a different order, in which the ad- 
vance of the one is not dependent on the defeat of the other. 
A spiritual Raub- Thier is as monstrous and absurd a concep- 
tion as would be that of an angelic vampire. We do not want 
to consume the spiritual essence of our neighbor in order to 
grow stronger ourselves; if we gain anything from him it is 
in so far as, through him, we partake more fully of an infinite 
and inexhaustible deyond. 

Furthermore, Nietzsche ascribed the temperament of the 
Raub- Thier just tc those who are furthest removed from it. 
We will not pretend to think that man has nothing in com- 
mon with the beast of prey, nor even that he should have 
nothing in common with it. But it is precisely in his average 
actions, in his life as one of a people or crowd, that this ele- 
ment is predominant and conspicuous. A populace or a mob 
is, in humanity, what most resembles the brute creation, just 
because it is irrational and impersonal; while the nobler the 
personality, the further is it removed from the nature of the 
beast. Hence Nietzsche made a colossal mistake in likening 
his superman to the Raub-Thier,; for the very nobility of his 
aims would raise him above the field of vulgar, material com- 
petition. 

And the second great defect of his doctrine concerning the 
few and the many, or the superman and the average man, is 
that, by thus cutting off the exceptional individual from all 
relation to a greater world without, he makes it impossible to 
find for him any substantial and independent justification. 
That such individuals ave a right and a justification we would 
most firmly maintain, but it cannot be found save in some- 
thing which is greater than themselves, though immanent to 
them, just as it is also greater than, though also immanent in, 
the crowd beneath. The superman must, in fact, be judged 
in his relations to humanity by that which is greatest in them 
both, though also surpassing either; no relative standard of 
rights can be based on qualities which are present in one man 
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and wholly lacking in the rest. The conception of Nietzsche’s 
superman needs for its complement the conception of Eucken’s 
Geistes-Leben (Spirit-life) ; or else we merely substitute for the 
fallacies of altruism those of egoism, and for the tyranny of 
the many, the tyranny of the few. Man and superman must 
converge in something greater; must meet in those interests 
which admit of no rivalry, because they are infinite and eternal. 


II, 


PARASITISM. 


One of the chief characteristics of the superman was self- 
assertion or independence; this independence was developed 
into a system of absolute isolation, an isolation in which Zara- 
thoustra and the superman shared the fate of Nietzsche him- 
self. They went. amongst men to give of their superabun-. 
dance, but to receive nothing in return; they went. back into 
solitude, having gained nothing but an added contempt for 
mankind. 

As I have already said, I believe that Nietzsche was more 
uniform and continuous in his development than is generally 
supposed. Already, in his earliest works, we have some hints 
of the superman, and abundant hints of this characteristic of 
self-assertion. In the treatise on Schopenhauer are already un- 
deniable traces of his fundamental disagreement with that phi- 
losopher on this very point. For the “ resignation ” of Schopen- 
hauer was totally opposed to the self-assertion of Nietzsche. 
Schopenhauer was inspired by the sorrows of life to utter an 
emphatic Vo to individual existence; this was his method of 
conquering pain, a method of denial. Nietzsche, recognizing 
also, as indeed his own circumstances forced him to recognize, 
the miseries of earthly existence, passed eventually to the very 
opposite extreme in his practical solution; pain was to be con- 
quered, not by denial, but by a more vigorous affirmation of 
life in the very face of it; an affirmation which-should transform 
it from the destroyer to the fulfiller of life, one of its richest 
and most fruitful elements. This is indeed the prevalent note 
of Nietzsche’s philosophy, for which many sins and errors should 
be forgiven him. If the superman was to assert himself at the 
expense of others, he was to do so far more at his own cost, 
by the steady, persistent conquest of all moods of cowardice 
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and weakness. He was to welcome pain and ennui and old age 
itself. ‘‘Selbst die Langeweile”; ‘‘even tedium or ennui,” says 
Nietzsche, must be surmounted in the ever onward life of the 
soul, 

“* Seldst die Langeweile,” “‘ even ennui’’; those who have ex- 
perience will appreciate the value of the particle, as Nietzsche 
well shows that he himself appreciated it. He had known that 
most deadly of battles, the wrestle with his own tired, weary 
self; that struggle to be alive in mind and heart, when even 
the wish seems to be sealed in apathy. 

Too dear the purchase one pays for life 
In such a heart-wasting hour of strife.* 


That hour when life seems not even worth fighting for. 

Old age, too, not the old age that must inevitably, sooner 
or later, arrive, with its white hair and its furrowed counte- 
nance, but the old age of tired mind and stiffened heart, was 
to be overcome by the superman. 

“Wie alt ich bin! Wie jung ich kann noch werden!” says 
Nietzsche in more than one of his letters. ‘* How old I am! 
How young I may yet become!” 

Like the pain that was to find its end and its issue in joy, 
so was age to hand over its treasures of experience to a re- 
newed youth; its gains preserved, its losses overcome. 

“Profound is the sorrow of the world, but its joy zs stil/ 
deeper. Sorrow says: ‘Pass on and end,’ but joy demands an 
eternity—a profound eternity.” f | 

We are meeting, in this ideal of humanity, the ideal of art 
with which we have already made acquaintance.j Nietzsche’s 
aim in both was the full, the self-assertive, the strong, the 
militant, the creative type, as against that which is needy, de- 
pendent, delicate, plaintive, parasitic. The superman is to give 
of his superabundance, to pour forth on others the overflow of 
his own riches. It is an absurdity for the needy man to be- 
stow alms, he has not the wherewithal; he will part only with 
his own refuse and disease. 

‘Wish nothing beyond your strength,”’ says Zarathoustra; 
a sentence which reminds us of Marcus Aurelius, and his ‘‘ Do 
nothing against thy own will.’”’ The supreme enemy of the 


* Peer Gynt. Ibsen. t Zarathoustra, ¢t Vid, January number, 
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superman is the parasite, a being exactly opposite in its char- 
acteristics. 

“The most loathsome beast that I have found amongst 
men,” says Zarathoustra, “is that which I have named para- 
site; it loves not, but would live on love.” 

‘‘In the spot where the strong are weak, where the noble 
are over tender, there the parasite builds its horrid nest; 


dwelling in the sick corners of the great man . . . and it 
is just the highest species which harbors the largest number of 
parasites.” 


In the Genealogie der Moral many pages are consecrated to 
the same theme. ‘“ The sick,” he says, ‘“‘are the greatest 
danger of the strong”; and he develops the evil of con- 
tagion, the weakening effect on the best and highest of con- 
tinually sinking to the lower level. We know already how he 
applied his rules to himself, and how he shrank from pity in 
his own sufferings. 

Let philanthropists cry out as they may, we cannot seri- 
ously deny the existence of the evil of which Nietzsche speaks. 
If there have been times when the strong protected them- 
selves at the expénse of the weak, there is perhaps somewhat 
a reversal of the order at present. Do we not often see the 
physical health of an entire family deteriorating under the in- 
fluence and demands of one sick member ? And, in the intel- 
lectual and moral order, does not the same thing happen more 
frequently, and with still more deadening results? Well enough, 
did the weak at least profit by the strong, did they gain what 
the others lost. But too often there is no such result. The 
true parasite possesses the secret of exhausting ten vigorous. 
natures without growmg stronger himself. 

Let us not leave this matter open to misapprehension. 
There are those who are sick and suffering, in body or soul, 
but who are not, for this, to be termed parasites. Like the 
old Cumberland beggar of Wordsworth, they are a blessing 
to the rest of the world. The strength expended on them adds. 
to their own, and they make a return, though in a different 
kind. 

But in these days, when we call our friend “strong and 
healthy”’ in order to insult him, there is a form of weakness 
which desires to be weak; which uses up the strength of others 
to realize all the details of. its own misery. Disease has a life 
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of its own as well as health, and some live by their disease 
and make as many as they can, live by it also. This is the 
parasite—a being which may be rightly guarded against and 
restrained. : 

But Nietzsche forgot that the parasite also must receive 
his share of the exhortation. So long as we believe in the 
individual human soul, we cannot think that any nature is 
wholly and hopelessly parasitic. There must be some sound 
healthy point from which the lever may be worked. We have, 
most of us, the parasitic corners of our nature; but the strict- 
ly parasitic have also surely some healthy spot; some noble 
element to which we may appeal. We do not good, but harm, 
when our sympathy helps the weak to remain weak; our as- 
sistance is pernicious when it brings no appreciable result. It 
is easier to pity than to strengthen, but the former without 
the latter is an injury and not a benefit. We must adopt, 
both for ourselves and others, that other maxim of Zarathous- 
tra, remembering that “it is the way of noble souls to take 
nothing for nothing”; and that, we must ‘not even wish to 
enjoy without also giving joy in return.’”’” We must remem- 
ber, in fact, that weakness, however much sympathy it may 
manage to obtain, is still weakness; that misery, even though 
pitied, is still misery. We must not glory in our shame, in 
our power of exciting interest in our own sores and wounds. 
We must practice the noblest self-help, and not drain others 
without any real good to ourselves. The true glory of the 
sufferer is not in his power of exciting commiseration, but in 
his power of transforming his pain into a triumphant joy. For 
Zarathoustra is right, and joy, not pain, is the deeper element 
of life. 


III. 


THE FATE OF THE SUPERMAN. 


Nietzsche overlooked one inevitable constituent of his much- 
loved creation—the element of devotion. All men, he thought, 
should conspire by their sacrifices to the production of the 
superman; he forgot that it is just this latter in whom the 
element of self-sacrifice will be ever the strongest. It is not 
the weak who yield themselves up for the good of the strong; 
the mean for the noble; but just the opposite. The first 
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action of the superman would be to place himself at the feet 
of the under-man, to serve and not command. 

Nietzsche would have stoutly contradicted such a theory, 
and, so long as he confined himself to the Napoleonic type, 
with logic and justice. But his superman was more than a 
Napoleon; he was a spiritual, not a material conqueror. And 
these are just the men who neglect themselves for others and 
for something greater; who have the least sense of their pri- 
vate importance because -they have the greatest sense of an 
imperishable ideal, and an immortal aim. In vain were Nietz- 
sche’s doctrine of unselfishness to such men. It is the best, 
and not the worst, who give themselves for their brethren; 
it is the richest and not the poorest who are self-wasting and 


‘spendthrift. 


And so the superman, if he came at all (and he once did 
come), would come to die and not to live. And this in no 
spirit of pessimism and mere resignation, but in that of joy 
and hope. His belief in a reality greater than himself, in a 
fuller life lying hidden in his own soul, as in that of the weak- 
est of his brethren, would strengthen him to sacrifice his own 
existence to the &ccomplishment of that nobler ideal in his 
own heart and in the hearts of all mankind. The superman 
would come on earth to lay down his life for the rest of 
mankind. 

















LE BRAZ—THE POET OF “LA PETITE BRETAGNE.” 


BY JOSEPH DUNN, PH.D. 


HE express for Brest, if you please?” 

‘* Five o'clock, sir. Yes; it is due at Rennes 
at midnight.” 

At the Gare Montparnasse the line of trav- 
elers, with their hand baggage, waited for the 
wicket to open and admit them to the long train of red-brown 
coaches marked Ovxest. 

A fine prospect, I thought. It will be pleasant to sit for 
seven hours on the wooden bench of a dimly-lighted compart- 
ment. But I was not destined to be alone in the gloom. 
Now one and then a second head poked in at the window 
and asked if there was room. With the foresight of the 
French, the new-comers had provided themselves the where- 
withal to add comfort to the journey. The younger passenger, 
apparently a student, took a small pillow from his valise and 
placed it snugly under his head and shoulders; after a while, 
the older man produced a bag of rolls and a bottle of dark- 
blue wine. 

Versailles, Saint-Cyr, Rambouillet, Maintenon, with all their 
memories, flew by in the night; the few scattered lights of 
Les-Essarts-le-Roi, Nogent-le-Rotrou, Yvré-l’Evéque, La Mi- 
lesse-la-Bazoge blinked at us furtively. The origin of their 
odd, medizval names was more than we could conjecture. 

By the big towns we sped, Le Mans, Laval, wrapped in 
sleep; from this point the rails are laid on Breton soil, but 
the names of the rivers, villages, hills, are still Roman and, as 
a conscientious philologer, though half asleep, I murmur their 
etymon. 

By the time our destination is reached, Celtic names pre- 
dominate over the Latin, and we alight at Rennes, which, in 
Gaulish times, was the stamping-ground of the Redones, a 
tribe whose name survives in that of their chief town, and who 
dwelt along the Visnaine, or Vicinonia, as it was called in 


Gallo-Roman times. This same river has given the name to 
VOL. LXXXII,.—50 
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the Department and, by chance, has evolved into the same 
form as the French vi/aine, with whose meaning, however, it 
has nothing in common. 

Our Joanne or Baedeker tells us that Rennes was formerly 
the capital of independent Brittany, the residence of its dukes 
and the seat of its parliament. They inform us that, in the 
eighteenth century, the city was almost entirely destroyed by 
a fire which lasted a week; that it has a population of some 
seventy-five thousand, and is one of the most important mili- 
tary posts of France, being the headquarters of the Tenth 
Army Corps; that it is pre-eminently the Catholic and uni- 
versity city of Brittany and the undisputed centre of the in- 
tellectual life of the Province. They mention the bishops, 
historians, littérateurs, publicists, scientists, lawyers, artists, and 
politicians, down to Boulanger, who have made it illustrious, 
and then, like the truthful and trustworthy guides they are, 
they add, under the breath as it were, that it is a dull, silent 
town, and that a few hours’ visit will suffice for the hurried 
tourist to inspect it. 

The city spreads on a lovely plain; in contrast with which 
are the black forests against the low, heavy, skyline. Yellow- 
gray paths, marked by rows of stubby willows, stretch across 
the fields. I love the aute-ville, with its massive buildings, 
severe and cold, its broad promenades and spacious squares, 
too ample, in fact, for the number of its people; the Jdasse- 
ville, where the barracks are and the tottering old houses 
beetling over the cobbles of the dark, narrow, winding streets. 
Here, along the Vilaine, which flows in a heavy stream be- 
tween solid walls of granite, and separates the upper from 
the lower town, are the Quais de Lamennais, de Saint- Yves, 
ad’ Orléans, de Chateaubriand, and de «’ Université. 

It was a unique class that met about sunset in one of the 
bare salles of the Faculté des lettres for the conferences of M. 
le doyen Loth on the Breton dialects. Not only were all the 
hearers Celtologues, but they were Celts themselves, all but 
one being dretonnantes, that is, Breton speakers, and, what is 
still more remarkable, no two of them speaking the same dia- 
lect. Guillom’s georgic was the text about which M. le doyen 
wove his learned commentary, but, being himself a bas- Vanne- 
tais from Guéméné-sur-Scorff, and the poem being in the haut- 
Vannetais, the reading of the original was assigned to “ Job 
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er Gléan,’”’ the author of several mysteries that are played in 
the popular tongue, and a native of the very bourg where 
Guillom had been born. The phonetic variations of the Léon- 
ard were furnished by the bard. ‘ Glanmor,” while the anti- 
quarian and folklorist, “Ar Bretaer,’”’ to call them all by their 
bardic names, had the pronunciation peculiar to the Cornouail- 
lais. The Café de la renaissance, not far away, was the resort 
to which the enthusiasts adjourned to discuss those questions 
for which there was no time nor place in the class-room. Al- 
though these reunions were only a distant echo of the Celtic 
dinners over which Renan used to preside at Paris, neverthe- 
less the topics of Celtic art and letters and Pan-Celtism, at 
least, had not changed for the coterie of neophytes who, in 
regular Breton fashion, sat over bowls of cider, all except the 
abbé, who sipped an Amer-Ficon. 

To the group who followed the lectures on Celtic philology 
in the imposing gray building that looks upon the Vilaine, 
must be added the name of one who, in the course on Breton 
dialectology, was the source of our information on the idiom 
of Tréguier, and who has since those days been promoted to 
one of the professorships of French literature at the University. 

But it is not of M. Anatole le Braz, the savant, docteur 
és lettres, historian of the theatre of the Celts, littérateur, 
whose writings have appeared in the Revue Celtique, the An- 
males de Bretagne, and less specialized reviews, and whose 
poems and novels have been crowned by the Academy, that I 
am to tell here, but of Le Braz as the poet of the Bretons’ 
“* petite patrie,” and the successor of Brizeux, Luzel, Renan. 

Of these three forerunners, who have added so much to 
Brittany’s share in the glory of French literature, the spirit of 
the last mentioned, as I think, is the one that Le Braz shares 
least. A devout admirer and compatriot of Ernest Renan, 
born in.that same corner of the mountains of Trégor, whose 
rude natural beauty he has described with wonderful power and 
delicacy, Le Braz has devoted many pages to the childhood 
of the author of the Souvenirs d'enfance et de jeunesse and to 
his school days at the Collége de Tréguier, down to the erec- 
tion, very recently, of the famous statue which was the cause. 
of so much strife and which now stands face to face with the 
Gothic porch of the Cathedral, a jarring note to the bells that 
never ceased to tinkle in the wanderer’s ears. 
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So great was the perseverance, exactitude, and zeal of 
Francois-Marie Luzel, as a seeker out and collector of the 
scattered remains of the native folklore and the oral tradition, 
that he was known as the “‘ Wandering Jew of Brittany ”’; but 
the disciple has outstripped the master in his pious pilgrimages 
to the shrines of his country’s past. To the collaboration of 
the two is due the Gwerziou Breiz-Izel, Popular Songs of Brit- 
tany. One can appreciate the poignant interest of the little 
dramatic pieces that form this collection, even without referring 
to the Breton originals, from the tragic story of TZryphina 
Keranglaz. The episode of this poem could not but have 
been suggested by Brizeux’ Marie, it is distinctively Breton, 
and, in spite of the French language, to which the theme is 
foreign, Le Braz has succeeded to a remarkable degree in pre- 
serving the quaintness tinged with melancholy that character- 
izes this class of popular songs. : 

In the preface to 7Tryphina Keranglaz he says: 


Il me plait de vivre au vieux temps 
Ou notre race eut son printemps. 
Comme ‘la nuit, couvert de voiles, 
Il est, comme elle, plein d’étoiles ! 


Brittany is, more than any other, the land of the past, and 
many of its legends live as fresh in the memory of the Breton 
of to-day as when they first took form in the minds of his 
distant ancestors. To my mind, the great value of Le Braz’ 
work lies in this, that he has taken his inspiration from the 
Breton soul and is moved by sympathy for the people and the 
customs of his native land. 


Ici se songe encore le songe des vieux ages, 


he sings, and it has been his privilege to save the greatest 
number of these souvenirs from the wreckage.of his country’s 
heritage, and to express them with absolute sincerity. 

These pictures form an album of photographs of the Breton 
Celt, with his deep-set blue-gray eyes and far away look; the 
strong nose, the pensive smile on the thin, set lips. Scarcely 
a phase of life in la Bretagne bretonnante, except the Morbihan, 
whose dialects are not so familiar to Le Braz, that has escaped 
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his observation and that does not find a place in this collec- 
tion. Who has told so exquisitely and touchingly the wealth 
of sentiment attached to one of the most interesting survivals 
of medieval Europe—the pardons—those half-religious, half- 
festive observances which are the greatest events chronicled in 
the simple calendar of a Breton village. It is not to the 
pardon of Sainte Anne at Auray, best known to tourists who 
follow the beaten track, that Au Pays des pardons is devoted, 
but to the patrons of countless chapels and wayside Calvaries 
hidden among the valleys and mountains. In it Le Braz brings 
out the religious lore and the depth and delicacy of that-form 
of worship which, only the other day, a Cornishman declared 
to be the most beautiful of ail religions—Breton Catholicism. 

A stratum of paganism, into which Christianity did not 
filter down, still remains deep in the Breton heart; the foun- 
tains and the standing stones are still regarded with a certain 
awe and veneration. Fatalism, a strong belief in dreams, curi- 
ous superstitions and practices in regard to the dead, and fa- 
miliar conversation with those beyond the tomb are so im- 
.bedded in the Breton nature that some would regard as strik- 
ingly symbolic the menhir which the early missionaries, far 
from casting down, surmounted with a cross. 

This uncanny preoccupation with the idea of death, and its 
curious personification Amzkou, is the constant theme of La Le- 
gende de la mort chez les Bretons Armoricains. These weird 
tales and the gwerziou,* the soniou,t and the lives of saints are 
the staple of entertainment of the long winter evenings in a 
Breton cottage. Les Noces notres de Guernaham introduces us 
to several of these solemn meetings, which begin as soon as 
the night prayers have been said in common as in the old — 
patriarchal times. ‘‘ They are the charm of the rustic life in 
Brittany,” says Le Braz, “these vez//ées, and perhaps the most 
significant manifestation of the old clan spirit. . . . Every 
farmhouse of any importance becomes the traditional ren. 
dezvous of the less fortunate peasants of the neighborhood. 
They arrive in bands from every side. The men carry the 
hemp to be combed, the women come carrying their distaff 
fastened by a ribbon under the arm. Each one takes a place 


* The gwerziou comprise historical, legendary, fantastic, and narrative songs. 
t The soniou comprise love songs, comic or satirical songs, and marriage songs—in a word, 
lyric poetry. 
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where he finds it, and all who come are welcome, not except- 
ing even the beggars in search of a bed, nor the itinerant 
singers and chapmen and the vagrant pedlars of images. The 
housewife receives them all with the time-honored greeting: 
‘Take a stool and come near the fire.’” Then, at the word 
from the man of the house, enthroned in his armchair of mas- 
sive oak, and while the warm cider is passed around in yellow 
earthen ladles, each one speaks in turn. And, through the 
night, behind the crucifix carved in the panels of the great 
lit clos, they dream over the spectres they had just shuddered 
at or of the eyes whose secrets they had tried to read. 

Le Braz draws on his recollections of childhood for the 
truth of these scenes. He has taken the legends and tradi- 
tions from the lips of their latest guardians. If it be true, as 
the Breton and the Irish proverbs have it, that it takes nine 
tailors to make a man, it may be retorted, without gainsay, 
that it takes nine men to make as good a story-teller. Curi- 
ously enough, many of the sayings and adventures that have 
the tailor as hero are common to Ireland and Brittany, and 
doubtless are derived from a common source. In the one land. 
as in the other tHe country snip revolves in a fixed orbit. 
His advent and stay at a farmer’s house, perchance to ac- 
coutre the gallants tor a wedding, is an event long to be re- 
membered. The old women, who pass the time winding flax 
as they sit on a grass-covered mound while they watch the 
cows, are also faithful depositories of the old traditions; or, 
again, the shepherd boy, the dugel, the Irish duachatll, who 
dreams on a lonely height under the stars and sings his 
song to the sheep and the neighboring hills. The strolling 
makers of wooden shoes accumulate a stock of stories as they 
trudge from place to place, but no one has had better oppor- 
tunities in this respect than the old women who are engaged 
by those who are unable themselves to make the tro Breiz, 
the visit to the seven principal shrines of Brittany, which is 
still, to some extent, believed by every Breton to be essential 
to the salvation of his soul. Smugglers, charcoal burners, 
cordwainers, are the story-tellers of the Contes du soleil et de 
la brume, which, if not so thrilling as some of Le Braz’ other 
works, yet show his fine sensibility for the imaginative beauty 
and simplicity of the tales by which the native soul is en- 
chanted. 
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It must not be overlooked, however, that not a little of 
the charm of these pictures is due to the picturesqueness, 
strangeness, and antiquity of the frame in which they are set. 


O Breiz-izel, 6 kaera vro! 
Koat enn he c’hreis, mor enn he zro! 


O Brittany, my own dear land, 
The woods in thy heart and the sea round about! 


are lines from some Breton poet. This customary division of 
Brittany into Argoat (the wooded land) and Armor (on the 
sea) is observed by Le Braz, and both parts are described with 
inimitable skill. We follow him through the religious silence 
of the Forest of Paimpont where, at Brocéliandre, Viviane still 
holds Merlin under an invisible charm, across the moors, 
waving with the yellow ajoncs toward the rose-colored spires 
of embroidered stone, whence rises the thin, faint sound of 
bells tolling the Angelus from village to village as darkness falls 
on the little Breton communities. 

I know not whether the poetic spirit of the race lingers 
with greater delight upon these fragments of Arcadia or upon 
the needles of granite that gird the ‘“‘ Bay of the Dead.” The 
gentle melancholy that pervades the Breton landscape is un- 
mistakable here as there; it is undoubtedly more penetrating 
in Armor under the clouds that rush in troops across the 
wind-swept sky. It is an indelible impression of desolation 
and abandonment that we receive on the dismal days that 
mark the beginning of winter on these granite slopes; the 
colorless sand-banks on the strand, the weather-beaten Calva- 
ries extending their gray arms against the grayer horizon and 
the blackened, misty cliffs that face the sea. 

The remark that M. Gaston Deschamps attributes to the 
mistress of a Parisian sa/on, in calling the attention of her 
guests to Le Braz’ Le Sang de la Siréne, then running in the 
Revue de Paris, that “tl a le sens de la mer,” expresses best 
that quality in which he is unsurpassed. There is scarcely a 
page of his work that does not carry a whiff of the salt air. 
It is not always the monotonous, icy, inert mass that we had 
learned to know from Loti’s Pécheur d’Islande. Le Braz shows 
the sea in all its moods, at once fierce and caressing, half 
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woman, half beast, faithless yet ever trusted again, and with a 
fatal sway that cannot be escaped. Now he discloses her calm 
awakening, her face unruffled by a ripple, or again, dimpled 
with a thousand mysterious smiles, displaying herself voluptu- 
ously and alluring with an irresistible seduction; ‘the eternal 
siren, nurse and slayer of men, source of how many delights, 
of how many tears, incessantly cursed, unswervingly loved.” 

It is at Paimpol, where the harbor bristles with the masts 
of a thousand fishing-smacks, that we meet the hardy gars 
a@'Islande ; there they make their home for the half ot the 
year, when they are not off the fiords of Iceland. And all who 
have gone out do not return, and then the snow-white coiffe 
of the Paimpolaise droops its wing like a wounded gull. 

Directly across the peninsula lies the Gulf of Morbihan 
dotted with islands that sparkle “like emeralds enchased in 
fluid gold”’; and there is an isle, it is said, for each day in the 
year. Le Braz gives us only a glimpse of that delightful spot. 
He lays his scenes by preference about the wild and stormy 
Pointe du Raz, the most western point of continental France. 
To Ouessant and Ile de Sein, the sacred Sena of the druidesses, 
he brings us in Le Sang de la Siréne. There the Raz spreads 
over a city of the dead. There, in the bay, lies Is, which 
once outrivaled Paris in splendor and revelry, until that awful 
night when the princess, Ahéz, or Dahut, as she ‘is called by 
some, perished for her wickedness under the waves. At cer- 
tain times the turrets of the sunken city and its brilliant halls 
are to be seen, and the shades of those who were shipwrecked 
on the rocks stalk the beach at night wailing and crying for 
remembrance and burial. On one of the chain of islands, 
that extend from thissbleak point into the Atlantic, was once 
enacted the most atrocious drama which the tragic annals of 
the Raz record. Le Gardien du Feu, the autobiography of the 
keeper of the light of Gorlebella, shows wonderful power of 
construction and description and, perhaps, some signs of the 
influence of Pierre Loti; it is the story of an insensate, vio- 
lent passion, of faithlessness and diabolic vengeance. 

Some of the choicest of the Chansons de la Bretagne have 
been set to Breton melodies by M. Bourgault—-Ducoudray, of 
the Conservatoire. On a memorable occasion at the Lycée of 
Rennes, the spell of which still holds those who had the good 
fortune to be present, the charm of song was united to the 
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graceful verses of Le Braz by the recital of the poet himself, 
and the musical setting by the composer and the cantatrice 
who had come from Paris to interpret them. 

It may be more than a curious coincidence that both Doctor 
Douglas Hyde and Professor Anatole Le Braz, the Gael and 
the Breton who occupy the largest place in the literary revival, 
and the reawakening of the native spirit which are now attract- 
ing so much attention in both branches of the Celtic family, 
are to visit America in the same year to tell of the intellectual 
wealth of the Irish past and Armorica’s contribution to the 
literary wealth of Europe, to express the hopes of the Celtic 
race and the need of preserving its spirit as one of the most 
necessary elements in modern life. The words of the poet of 
la petite patrie, in his preface to Theodore Botrel’s Chansons de 
chez nous, might be supposed to be, mutatis mutandis, taken from 
the leader of the Gaelic League, the Craotbhin Aotbhinn: “It 
is not only the language that is threatened; the whole Breton 
soul is menaced. That flower of sentiment which was its 
adornment, and which in its day perfumed the world with its 
fragrance, is in danger of fading and withering through con- 
tact with a materialistic and cynical civilization.” 











YEA, LET HIM TAKE ALL.” 


(II. Kings xix. 30.) 


BY SR. M. WILFRID, O.S.D. 


Aught else, dear Lord, aught else! In pity deign 
To leave unquenched this light, unhushed this song 
That, ringing midst the shadows, stills my pain 
And speaks to me of thee! Didst thou not long 
In thy dread Agony, when Peter slept, 
And none was found to share thy grief, that he, 
One hour at least, had patient watched, and wept 
Some loving human tears to comfort thee? 
‘ 
** Let not thine hand be slack,’’ he whispered low 
(The while I, weeping, struggled with my pain). 
‘* Give me thy treasure, and thy heart shall know 
Thou hast not made thy sacrifice in vain. 
All melody, all light, I called of old 
From the abyss, and truly they are mine; 
Yet I have alateet gifts for thee! Behold ' 
I, breathing into man my quickening breath, 
Endued his soul with attributes as wide 
As my infinitude. Decay and death a 
Are but my messengers to turn aside 
His heart from all save me. Not mine I give 


Alone—I fain would give myself to be 


The very life whereby thy soul shall live— 
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“ YEA, LET HIM TAKE ALL.” 





Thy light, thy joy, thy immortality ! 
Thy hearth can never be left desolate, 


If thou make me thy guest; nor shall the power 


Of any foe oppress if thou but wait 
On me. I bid thee take as thy fair dower 


My thorn-wreathed head, to think of thee though thou 
Forget. My toil-worn, nail-pierced hands to rest 


In blessing on thy head. My back to bow 


Beneath thy every burden. And my breast 


To be thy resting place whereon to weep, 


That I may comfort thee. My broken heart 


To shelter thee, to share thy pain, to keep 


Thee safe, till swift-winged time shall have no part 


In all thy life. Then, then will I restore 


All thou hast giv’n; and thou shalt share with me, 
Where sacrifice and death shall be no more, 


My peace, my kingdom, my eternity.’ 











| 











THE PRAYER OF CHRIST.* 


BY GEORGE TYRRELL, S.J. 


V. 





SHE invocation: ‘‘Our Father who art in Heaven,” 
_ is designed to bring the soul face to face with 
God in the secret chamber of the heart; to de- 
termine its attitude and disposition; to establish - 
that due relation of mind, feeling, and will which 
is the condition of communion and converse between the crea- 
ture and Creator. When we call to another in our need, his 
name serves but to attract his attention; but when the child 
calls: “‘ Father,” the appeal is not merely to the attention, but 
to the heart; it,is a reminder of the relationship upon which 
’ the right to appeal is grounded. 

The mother may for a moment forget the babe that clings 
to her breast; her attention may be diverted till a cry wins 
it back again. But the attention of the Heavenly Father is 
not diverted for a second; else we should return to nothing- 
ness: “He shall neither slumber nor sleep, that keepeth Israel.” 
It is not to call his attention to us, or to remind him of 
claims which he never ceases to fulfil, but to recall our wan- 
dering soul to the consciousness of that love which, like the 
ether, ever surrounds and permeates us, that we need to cry 
out to him, 


V1, 


In many of the ethnic religions the worship of departed 
ancestors has associated the notions of godhead and father- 
hood, The title ‘father’ in such cases expresses principally 
the worshipper's sense of descent and derivation from the 
Deity. So also on the far higher plane of philosophical reli- 
viony, where the term is applied in a quite metaphorical sense 
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to the First Cause of all things, to the ‘‘deorum hominumque 
pater ”’—to “‘the Father of gods and men.” 

But in the ears of Peter, Andrew, and John the sense of 
' the word “ Father,” as applied to God, was far more ethical 
than metaphysical. To a little child, untroubled about prob- 
lems of Whence and Whither, the word “father” conveys no 
suggestion of descent or derivation. It stands for ethical re- 
lationships of love, care, protection, intimacy, authority. To 
the physical or metaphysical root of these relationships the 
child is indifferent. They themselves are matters of experi- 
ence; their root is a matter of speculation—of inference from 
that experience. God’s fatherhood over Israel was a matter 
of history and experience for Christ’s hearers. Israel was his 
well-beloved son, whom he had chosen and adopted; whom 
he had delivered from Egypt, fed and watched over in the 
desert, brought to the Land of Promise; whom he had borne 
with, chastened, and forgiven again and again with all the 
long-suffering and compassion of a Father. This, rather than 
any causal relationship, is what his fatherhood meant for them. 
“I will be to him a Father and he shall be to me a son” 
implies a fatherhood and sonship of adoption rather than of . 
nature. It was a mystery of God’s free choice, a favor granted 
to Israel and denied to others: “ Jacob have I loved and 
Esau have I hated”; “He hath not done thus to any other 
nation, nor manifested his judgments to them.”’ The fact that 
all alike were his creatures was not felt to be enough to make 
them all alike his children. The special and higher sense of 
sonship which belonged to Israel, was interpreted exclusively 
as the only sense; if God loved Jacob, it seemed to follow 
that he must hate Esau. Depending on God's free choice 
rather than on his essential love, this fatherhood over Israel 
was conditional on the obedience and reverence of the adopted 
son, whose sin or apostacy might break the bond, That it 
had not done so a thousand times, that God had forgiven 
again and again, was but another mystery of his inscrutable 
will, 

With the growing sense of God's otherness and transcen- 
dent greatness, as revealed by the prophets, the distance of 
heaven from earth had been magnified in the general conscious- 
mews, while the sins of Israel rose ever higher as a barrier be- 

















YEA, LET HIM TAKE ALL.” 


(II. Kings xix. 30.) 


BY SR. M. WILFRID, O.S.D. 


Aught else, dear Lord, aught else! In pity deign 
To leave unquenched this light, unhushed this song 
That, ringing midst the shadows, stills my pain 
And speaks to me of thee! Didst thou not long 
In thy dread Agony, when Peter slept, 
And none was found to share thy grief, that he, 
One hour at least, had patient watched, and wept 


Some loving human tears to comfort thee? 


‘* Let not thine hand be slack,’’ he whispered low 
(The while I, weeping, struggled with my pain). 
‘Give me thy treasure, and thy heart shall know 
Thou hast not made thy sacrifice in vain. 
All melody, all light, I called of old 
From the abyss, and truly they are mine; 
Yet I have higher gifts for thee! Behold 
I, breathing into man my quickening breath, 
Endued his soul with attributes as wide 
As my infinitude. Decay and death 
Are but my messengers to turn aside 
His heart from all save me. Not mine I give 


Alone—I fain would give myself to be 


The very life whereby thy soul shall live— 
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Thy light, thy joy, thy immortality ! 
Thy hearth can never be left desolate, 
If thou make me thy guest; nor shall the power 
Of any foe oppress if thou but wait 
On me. I bid thee take as thy fair dower 
My thorn-wreathed head, to think of thee though thou 
Forget. My toil-worn, nail-pierced hands to rest 
In blessing on thy head. My back to bow 
Beneath thy every burden. And my breast 
To be thy resting place whereon to weep, 
That I may comfort thee. My broken heart 
To shelter thee, to share thy pain, to keep 
Thee safe, till swift-winged time shall have no part 
In all thy life. Then, then will I restore 
All thou hast giv’n; and thou shalt share with me, 


Where sacrifice and death shall be no more, 


My peace, my kingdom, my eternity.’ 








THE PRAYER OF CHRIST.* 


BY GEORGE TYRRELL, S.J. 


Vv. 


MHE invocation: ‘‘Our Father who art in Heaven,” 
is designed to bring the soul face to face with 
God in the secret chamber of the heart; to de- 
termine its attitude and disposition; to establish 
that due relation of mind, feeling, and will which 
is the condition of communion and converse between the crea- 
ture and Creator. When we call to another in our need, his 
name serves but to attract his attention; but when the child 
calls: ‘‘ Father,’’ the appeal is not merely to the attention, but 
to the heart; it is a reminder of the relationship upon which 
’ the right to appeal is grounded. 

The mother may for a moment forget the babe that clings 
to her breast; her attention may be diverted till a cry wins 
it back again. But the attention of the Heavenly Father is 
not diverted for a second; else we should return to nothing- 
ness: ‘‘ He shall neither slumber nor sleep, that keepeth Israel.” 
It is not to call his attention to us, or to remind him of 
claims which he never ceases to fulfil, but to recall our wan- 
dering soul to the consciousness of that love which, like the 
ether, ever surrounds and permeates us, that we need to cry 
out to him. 





VI. 


In many of the ethnic religions the worship of departed 
ancestors has associated the notions of godhead and father- 
hood. The title “‘father’’ in such cases expresses principally 
the worshipper’s sense of descent and derivation from the 
Deity. So also on the far higher plane of philosophical reli- 
gions, where the term is applied in a quite metaphorical sense 


* Continued from the January CATHOLIC WORLD. 
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to the First Cause of all things, to the ‘‘deorum hominumque 
pater ”’—to “the Father of gods and men.” 

But in the ears of Peter, Andrew, and John the sense of 
the word “ Father,” as applied to God, was far more ethical 
than metaphysical. To a little child, untroubled about prob- 
lems of Whence and Whither, the word “father” conveys no 
suggestion of descent or derivation. It stands for ethical re- 
lationships ot love, care, protection, intimacy, authority. To 
the physical or metaphysical root of these relationships the 
child is indifferent. They themselves are matters of experi- 
ence; their root is a matter of speculation—of inference from 
that experience. God’s fatherhood over Israel was a matter 
of history and experience for Christ’s hearers. Israel was his 
well-beloved son, whom he had chosen and adopted; whom 
he had delivered from Egypt, fed and watched over in the 
desert, brought to the Land of Promise; whom he had borne 
with, chastened, and forgiven again and again with all the 
long-suffering and compassion of a Father. This, rather than 
any causal relationship, is what his fatherhood meant for them. 
“I will be to him a Father and he shall be to me a son” 
implies a fatherhood and sonship of adoption rather than of 
nature. It was a mystery of God’s free choice, a favor granted 
to Israel and denied to others: “ Jacob have I loved and 
Esau have I hated’”’; “He hath not done thus to any other 
nation, nor manifested his judgments to them.” The fact that 
all alike were his creatures was not felt to be enough to make 
them all alike his children. The special and higher sense of 
sonship which belonged to Israel, was interpreted exclusively 
as the only sense; if God loved Jacob, it seemed to follow 
that he must hate Esau. Depending on God’s free choice 
rather than on his essential love, this fatherhood over Israel 
was conditional on the obedience and reverence of the adopted 
son, whose sin or apostacy might break the bond. That it 
had not done so a thousand times, that God had forgiven 
again and again, was but another mystery of his inscrutable 
will. 

With the growing sense of God’s otherness and transcen- 
dent greatness, as revealed by the prophets, the distance of 
heaven from earth had been magnified in the general conscious- 
ness, while the sins of Israel rose ever higher as a barrier be- 
tween them and the All-Holy, of whom righteousness was more 
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and more clearly realized to be the central attribute. It was 
as when we wake to some unexpected greatness in a friend 
which seems to put him out of our reach and destroy all ease 
of intercourse. In us, though not in him, some feeling of 
estrangement is inevitable; and he will need to give some new 
revelation of his unaltered affection, if he is to restore our 
confidence. So Christ came as the newest and highest revela- 
tion of the Father’s love, when Israel’s sense of sonship had 
been weakened by the sense of God’s transcendence and un- 
likeness, and of man’s sinfulness. Who could dare to call him 
Father whose infinitude seemed to exclude all possible likeness 
with the finite? Who could give men power to become the 
sons of so high and holy a God? 


VII. 


In one sense it is untrue, in another it is true, to say that 
Christ first revealed to men the Fatherhood of God. What 
was an occasional flash of intuition for the greater prophets, 
was with him an abiding vision of which his whole life was 
one continuous utterance. The relative purity and tranquility 
of heart which at times allowed them a glimpse of the sources 
or roots of the spirit-life, was in his case absolute and con- 
stant. He looked down through the depths of his own spirit 
as through a crystal well of light into the abyss of all life and 
being, into the bosom of God “the Father of spirits.” ‘No 
man,” no prophet, not even the greatest born of woman, ‘“‘ hath 
seen God at any time; the only-begotten who is in the bosom 
of the Father, he hath declared him.” 

In this vision he beheld the root and reason of that father- 
liness of affection and care, which to Israel had seemed but a 
mystery of God’s inscrutable will. He saw that in all its de- 
grees, from the least to the greatest, it was founded on true 
fatherhood ; that it was the love of the parent for his offspring, 
of the Creator for the creature, of the Source of life and being 
for every measure of life and being, natural and supernatural, 
in which he has reproduced his own image. With Christ this 
sense of their derivation and descent from God was ever pres- 
ent; the bond of creaturehood, invisible to other eyes, was vis- 
ible to his at all times. He beheld the divine love, not merely 
in its effects and appearances, but in its cause and substance. 
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Philosophical religion had, at best, argued out some glim- 
mer of the truth, had expressed some such relationship of 
maker and made, but it had not directly /e/t the love, the 
fatherhood. He felt the love, and framed in the love he be- 
held the truth, intuitively, face to face, without argument. 
Reason could only oppress men and chill their hearts with the 
thought of an infinite unlikeness between God and man that 
made loving relation and intercourse unimaginable. The further 
it removed men from idols and man-faced deities, the more 
fatherless it left them. 

As reason could not raise God to heaven without taking 
him from earth, so neither could the crude religions of the 
imagination keep him on earth without dragging him down 
from heaven; the more he was for them a Father the less was 
he a God. But he whose purity of heart enabled his vision 
to pierce to the lowest depths and foundations of truth, saw 
the Fatherhood rooted in the Godhead; saw that God was a 
Father, just because he was God; that-he was the nearest, 
because he was the furthest; the most merciful, because the 
most just. No philosophy of God’s infinitude and unlikeness 
could equal the truth implied in Christ’s reverence and mystic 
awe; no fond likeness-making of the imagination could justify 
or explain his boundless feeling of childlike love and confidence. 
Reverence and love in him were fed by no inferences of the 
mind or pictures of the imagination, but were begotten by 
direct spiritual contact with the divine; in him vision, feeling, 
will blended together, independent, without priority or suc- 
cession. This was his spirit; and this was his revelation. The 
truth that he revealed was himself; and when he would be- 
queath us his Truth, he bequeathed us his Spirit, his Love. 


VIII. 


“He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” This surely 
is true, directly, of Christ according to the spirit, not of Christ 
according to the flesh. It is as a spirit that man is made to 
be the image of God, who is a spirit. Idolatry sought that 
divine image in the psychic, natural man; Christ found it in 
the spiritual man, who is more-than-man, who is the Son of 
God. Man’s spirit is the mirror in which, according to the 
measure of its purity, God’s face is reflected. In One alone 
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were the purity and the reflexion such that he could say 
without limit: ‘‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
Here, as throughout, we speak of Christ’s moral and spiritual 
relation to the Father; not of the metaphysical relation of 
personal union, which is its mysterious, inscrutable root. We 
speak of that faultless, unbroken unity of will, which practically 
merged all distinction of agency and made his spirit life as 
much a part of the divine life as the life of any member is 
part of that of the whole body: ‘‘The word which ye hear is 
not mine, but the Father’s who sent me” (John xiv. 24). ‘‘ The 
Son can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father 
doing; for what things soever he doeth, these the Son also 
doeth in like manner” (John v. 19). The spirit feeds on 
truth; it becomes what it sees. Christ’s visible life was purely 
an expression of his spirit-life; and this again purely an ex- 
pression of the divine life. And thus that divine life was 
made visible: ‘‘He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father.” 
In this sense he has taught us that we have a right to look 
for the likeness of man in God, and for the likeness of God in 
man: ‘‘ Face my hands fashioned, see it in myself!’”’ Thus 
the blind hankerings of idolatry after a god within the reach 
of man’s mind were tenderly refined and superabundantly sat- 
isfied by him who never yet broke the bruised reed of our 
mental infirmity, or quenched the smoking flax of our faint 
desires. 

As little as Christ’s knowledge of the Father was an infer- 
ence, so little was his revelation of that knowledge a formula. 
As he beheld the truth in his love, so he uttered it in his life— 
in the expression of his love. His life was his doctrine. Re- 
flecting on that life, we try to formulate the truth it implied 
according to our modes of speech and thought; and thus the 
Church shapes her theology from age to age. His life and 
spirit are the subject-matter of this reflection, the supreme 
rule of faith. His life isthe revelation of the Father; of what 
the Father is in relation to man; of the eternal humanity of 
God. In him we see God as a servant in the midst of his 
creatures, kneeling at their feet, ministering to their needs, 
feeding them with his flesh and blood, bearing with their in- 
firmities} of mind and body, forgiving their sins, healing their 
sickness ; full of compassion for the multitudes; the friend of 
publicans and sinners, of simple folk and little children, of the 
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birds of the air and the flowers of the field; the foe of scribes 
and Pharisees, of the unreal and pretentious; the upholder of 
truth and justice and mercy; rejoicing with those that rejoice, 
as at Cana; weeping with those that weep, as by the tomb of 
Lazarus; a good shepherd who lays down his life for his sheep, 
yet whom death cannot hold or conquer. ‘‘ He that hath seen 
me, hath seen the Father,” yet “‘the Father is greater than 1”; 
for all that he has shown of the Father’s humanity, and all 
that his saints, in whom his spirit continues forever to develop 
and unfold its inexhaustible riches, can ever show us, is infinitely 
short of the truth. 


IX. 


When complementary truths are set over against one another. 
by some apparent contrariety, owing to the limitation of our 
outlook, we forget one as we emphasize the other. We are 
always defective either in our sense of God’s nearness or in 
our sense of his distance; for we only believe, where Christ 
felt, and, through feeling, saw. Our progress, if we are not to 
oscillate idly and unprogressively from one side of the truth to 
the other, demands that in each case we should return to the 
forgotten side enriched by a deeper realization of the other. 
In Christ’s hearers the sense of God’s distance and otherness 
had been more deeply realized than hitherto. Their more 
pressing need was to learn that his greatness, far from diminish- 
ing, was the measure of his fatherliness; that “the All-Great 
was the All-Loving too.” This Gospel or Good News was for 
the poor, the lowly, the empty, lest their humility should pass 
into hopelessness. ‘‘ Lift up your heads, for your redemption 
draweth nigh’’—such was its burden. If our Savior preached 
the love, he also preached the greatness, in order to measure 
and enhance the love: “ You call me Lord and Master; you 
say well,for so Iam. . . . I, your Lord and Master, wash 
your'feet.” God, who on earth washed their feet, through him, 
was not only their Father, but their Father in Heaven. 

Heaven for Christ’s hearers meant God’s dwelling-place 
above the sky, from whence he viewed the world beneath and 
governed it through the ministry of ascending and descending 
angels. Our own conceptions of the Beyond are not so ade- 
quate that we can afford to set these simpler and more con- 
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fident representations aside as religiously valueless. In one 
point we may easily underrate them, through our inability to 
clothe ourselves in the garment of the past. If our astronomy 
has in some way enlarged, it has also impoverished, our notion 
of the heavens. It has given us quantitative mysteries in ex- 
change for qualitative; it has made heaven homogeneous with 
earth. The once mysterious planets, and the sun itself, are but 
material orbs like our own; and as the mind travels endlessly 
into space it meets only with more orbs and systems of orbs 
in their millions, an infinite monotony of matter and motion, 
but never does it strike against some boundary wall of the 
universe, beyond which God keeps an eternal Sabbath in a 
new order of existence, a mysterious world which eye has not 
seen, nor ear heard, nor heart conceived. The heaven that lay 
behind the blue curtain of the sky, whence night by night God 
hung out his silver lamps to shine upon the earth, was a far 
deeper symbol of the eternal home than the cold, shelterless 
deserts of astronomical space. 

For the Galilean fishermen, heaven stood for distance and 
transcendence, for a world other in kind than our own—how- 
ever imperfectly they may have grasped the extent of that 
otherness. The expression “ Father in Heaven,” or ‘‘ Heavenly 
Father,” reminded them of differences as well as of likeness, and 
warned them that they were on holy ground and in the region 
of mystery. 

This sense of God’s otherness, unlikeness, infinitude is, both 
historically and philosophically, of the very essence of religion; 
the motive of that reverence, awe, and worship, which is even 
a more primary element than love, confidence, and sonship. 
Man passes from the religion of servitude and fear to that of 
liberty and the Gospel; yet he does not leave fear behind, 
but carries it on with him, deepened and spiritualized, into a 
reverence that is part of the very substance of love. 

Christ’s reverential love was that of one to whom earth 
was permeated by heaven, as by an all-pervading ether invisi- 
ble to less pure eyes than his own. The enfolding curtain of 
the sky was for him but a symbol of the manner in which’ the 
visible and material is encompassed and penetrated by the 
spiritual. It was not from beyond the outmost circumference 
of space that he sought the explanation and source of all that 
exists and lives and moves; but in the very centre of each 
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several creature, living in its life, breathing in its breath, yet 
transcending it infinitely in kind and nature. For him earth 
and heaven were continuous, as the light and heat of the sun. 
The visible, of itself meaningless, found its complement and 
explanation in the invisible, as the part is explained when the 
whole is revealed. For him, the whole realm of ruthless law 
and necessity was but an instrument in the grasp of liberty 
and love which, without destroying its structure, could bend it 
to their own designs. The world of matter was but a little 
islet afloat on the boundless encompassing ocean of spirit, ris- 
ing and falling on its bosom, borne hither and thither by its 
currents, yet held together within itself by rigid relations of 
necessity. With seeming indifference the sun might rise upon 
the evil and the good, the rain descend upon the just and the 
unjust, the sparrows whom Nature had nursed might fall to the 
ground, the grass she had clothed with glory might wither 
and fade, but behind all and over all were the love and care of 
the Heavenly Father. 


X. 


Man’s heart has always been too big for earth to fill, too 
hungry to be satisfied with the mere husks of reality. Re- 
pressed again and again by various sorts of materialism, the 
mystic appetite as often reasserts itself, and will feed on any 
garbage if wholesome food be denied it. A world of blind 
law and order, a world of blind chance and chaos, are alike 
intolerable to a spiritual being, which necessarily seeks its own 
likeness at the root of things, and will be satisfied with noth- 
ing less, while ready to accept infinitely more. 

We must, then, recognize a perverted truth and value in the 
crude mysticism which dreams of a divine power alongside of 
and, in some sense, co-ordinate with Nature, as a ruler is co- 
ordinate with his subjects; a power which the powers of Na- 
ture, in the main, obey according to prescribed laws, and 
whose existence is only revealed when it breaks through this 
order of Nature and comes into collision with it. Mysticism 
of this kind looks for God, not in order but in disorder, in 
storms and earthquakes and portents, in abnormal states and 
phenomena of the spiritual faculties, in seeming disturbances 
of Nature’s rhythm that point to the intervention of a will 
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above Nature. Yet so steadily and persistently does maturer 
knowledge tend to reduce these seeming exceptions to some 
higher rule, that to build our divinity solely on such founda- 
tions is to build it on the sand. He to whose spiritual gaze 
Nature was transparent, has taught us the true mysticism; he 
has taught us to see God, not alongside of Nature, but to see 
Nature in the bosom of God, and God through and in Nature; 
to find him as revealed in the rule; to seek for him as hid- 
den in the exception; to believe in a unity which we cannot 
yet see; to hope in a love which we cannot yet understand. 
There can be no conflict of faith and science when faith com- 
passes science as heaven compasses earth; when mysteries are 
sought not in the faults and lacunas of science, but in the world 
that permeates and engulfs the visible order, in the darkness 
from which it comes and into which it vanishes, a darkness 
which faith alone can enlighten. 


XI. 


Like a water-weed, whose blossom alone floats on the sur- 
face, man’s being is, for the most part, merged in the spirit- 
ual world and reaches up to the visible order only in virtue 
of its psychic and organic manifestations. Slight as may be 
the seen indications of his connection with the hidden, they 
are there nevertheless. To bring them to full consciousness, 
to control his psychic life entirely by that consciousness, is the 
work of religion. The spirit-life, as we have said, is that in 
which a man’s interests have been so identified with the divine, 
universal interests, that he becomes dead to himself, to his nar- 
row, separate, psychic self, and feels that God has taken pos- 
session of him, that he is merely an instrument of the divine 
will: “I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” It means 
a disinterested devotion to truth in every form—truth of life, 
truth of feeling, truth of vision. In virtue of this spirit-life 
man belongs (actually, to some degree; potentially, to an in- 
finite degree) to heaven rather than to earth. He is a son of 
the Heavenly Father, the “‘ Father of Spirits”; heaven is his 
home, his natural environment; it is the communion of all wills, 
so far as they are identified with the divine, and through the 
divine,. with one another; it is the Invisible Church, the Com- 
munion of Saints. 
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It is hell, and not earth, that is described in the Gospel as 
separated from heaven by an impassible gulf. A view of 
heaven that would so cut it off from earth, would turn earth 
into hell: ‘ Where thou art,” says A Kempis, ‘‘ there is heaven; 
and where thou art not, there is hell.” As the spiritual order 
enwraps and permeates the physical and makes with it one in- 
telligible unity, so the spiritual and psychic in man are not, by 
right, antagonistic or mutually exclusive, but belong to the 
same whole. What God hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder. In this truth we stand firm against all false asceti- 
cism as against all false mysticism. The height of heaven above 
earth is not local but qualitative; a distance of kind, not of 
space; a distance that no more stands in the way of unity and 
nearness, than the distance that separates the spirit from the 
body which it informs, and which it could not possibly inform: 
were it hike in kind. 


XII. 


Christ has “‘ given us power to become the sons of God.” 
This gift or grace supposes a certain receptivity in us which 
belongs to us as spiritual beings. A merely psychic being could 
not so much as desire or receive the gift. It is difficult and 
idle to speculate what man would be without grace; without 
that perpetual ‘‘ giving” on God’s side, apart from which our 
spirit-life would remain purely dormant. It is of God’s gift 
that the last and least of us from time to time rises above the 
psychic self and elicits some disinterested act of goodness. It 
is of his gift that we desire to multiply such acts, and to sus- 
tain ourselves continuously on the spiritual level. It is of his 
gift that we weary of the psychic self-seeking life; that we 
cry out against our limitations; that we ask and seek and 
knock: ‘‘ Thou wouldst not have sought me, if thou hadst not 
already found me.” All that the merely psychic man can do 
of himself is to work out his own misery; to learn by some 
wider experience the hollowness of the highest attainment of 
the lower non-spiritual life. So far and no further can he “ pre- 
pare himself for grace,’”’ unawares—wandering, as it were, into 
a far country with his face turned from home. To realize that 
he is not enough for himself, that he needs another, the other 
must first present himself to him in his loneliness; must run to 
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meet him. Unlike the monologue of the ethical life, the spirit- 
life is essentially a converse, a communication, a passing out 
of self into God; it is an affair between two; a mutual giving 
and receiving. Without grace it is unthinkable. The initiative 
must be from God; as it is with all life. It is he who “teaches 
us to pray,” who gives us the desire to pray; to arise and go 
to our Father. It is by prayer that we strain-forward to meet 
him; that we open our arms to receive the kiss of peace; that 
we stretch out our hands for the ring and the robe. It is by 
the ‘‘raising of the heart and mind to God,” by the spiritual- 
izing of our affections and thoughts, that through grace we 
make ourselves sons of God. . 

This divine life is not something that we draw forth from 
ourselves, but rather something that we appropriate. To be a 
spirit is simply to have the power of appropriating it when it 
is offered to us. We might say this in some measure of the 
civilization into which we are born; of that organized system 
of beliefs, traditions, customs, and institutions which society 
has slowly built up. This, too, is a ready-made life which the 
individual may appropriate and enter into. If he would stand 
alone he must remain on the brute level, a savage at best. 
Still more, the divine Jife—God’s mind, God’s love, God’s will 
—is something which the spirit lays hold of and appropriates 
in various measures; which it cannot educe from itself; and 
for which it is as dependent on God as the babe is on its- 
mother. 

Being himself in the fullest possession of this spirit-life, and 
imparting it to us, Christ has given us power to become the 
sons of God. He is himself the bread of that life; and in the 
measure that we feed on him, we become what he is. 

















A NIGHT IN A TENEMENT. 
BY M. F. QUINLAN. 


Those destined thoughts that haunt my breast 
And throb and heave and swell, 

Impatient of their painful rest, 

And state invisible, 

Those thoughts at last must meet the day, 
And with me dwell, or on me prey ; 

On me, on me those thoughts must call 

And act and live and move abroad ; 

I am the mother of them all; 

Be thou their Father, God! 


Thus prayed I; musing on that law 

By which the children of the brain 

Their linked generations draw 

(A melancholy train) 

From moods long past which feigned to die, 

But in whose quickening ashes lie 

Immortal seeds of pain or pleasure, 

No foot can crush, no will control, 

No craft transmute, no prescience measure, 

Dread harvests of the ripening soul ! 
—Aubrey de Vere. 


meant T was a dingy tenement that faced a dingy street. 
m The street itself looked evil, nor were its inhabi- 

tants much better. It was one of those squalid 
’ quarters that gather and fester in the folds of 
PR enap siesta great cities. Like a canker, it was eating into 
the babes of a stricken people. In a vague way the authorities 
knew of the evil, in testimony of which the British Parliament 
held occasional debates for the amelioration of the British 
masses. But the British Parliament had so many foreign policies 
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to frame, and so many distant interests to consider, that home af- 
fairs shrank into insignificance. So the people of the slums con- 
tinued to live without amelioration, or they died like dumb beasts 
without a murmur. They were not psychological. The issues 
of life and death were nothing tothem. They came in, and they 
went out, with the rising and the setting of the sun. Few knew 
why they were born, and very few cared. The present time was 
theirs, and to the majority it was enough. 

Here and there, along the street pavement, a flight of steps 
led up to a house of prayer. But the steps were usually un- 
worn; for the man inthe street is the product of his age—and 
the age is sceptical. He knows that his feet are of clay; and 
as for his soul, he is doubtful if he has one. And yet—the 
words of the Psalmist are positive: ‘“‘I have said you are gods, 
and all of you the sons of the Most High.” 

But to those who know what life is in Christian cities—to 
those who have lent an ear to the voices of mean streets—the 
scepticism of the unbeliever becomes not so much a matter of 
surprise as a subject of pity. 

Should any one doubt the truth of this, I would urge him 
to spend a night in a slum tenement. Humanly speaking, it is 
not a pleasing experience. Nay; I know of none more pain- 
ful. But, in order to obtain a sympathetic grasp of modern 
problems, the student of sociology must be prepared to make 
certain sacrifices. For, as F. W. Robertson says: “If you 
aspire to be a son of consolation, if you would partake of the 
priestly gift of sympathy, if you would pour something more 
than commonplace consolation into a tempted heart, if you 
would pass through the intercourse of daily life with the deli- 
cate tact which never inflicts pain, . . . you must be con- 
tent to pay the price of a costly education.” 

Not once or twice have I chanced to pass a night in the 
neighborhood of which I now write. It is a quarter that is 
fairly well known to me. And if I say further, that the nights 
thus passed were not undertaken with a view to copy, it 
may be judged that these glimpses of slum life produced an 
impression on my mind which time is not likely to erase. 

This tenement, then, stood next a public house, and, inas- 
much as the district was prolific in public houses, it may be 
considered a common illustration of life in a low quarter. In 
one corner of the tenement room lay a sick woman, whose 
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husband would not return till daybreak. He was out watching 
the roads, so I sat by the bedside and waited. The woman’s 
breath came fitfully, and from time to time her fingers twitched. 
She was unconscious; and as I watched her I wondered which 
would come first—death or the dawn. 

A small fire burned in the grate, and through the window 
came a gleam of light from a neighboring lamp-post. There 
was a wire netting outside the window, to ward off the stones 
that were habitually aimed at window panes, according to the 
established custom of the quarter. 

To-night no one threw any stones, and in the tenement 
room an eerie silence reigned. I cannot say why, but the un- 
wonted stillness gave me a curious impression of unreality. I 
felt somehow as if I might have been a disembodied spirit 
listening at the gates of earth. 

Not that I was particularly interested in what was passing 
outside the tenement room; nor, to be frank, did I wish to 
hear. But sometimes I became conscious of certain impressions 
that stood out quite clearly in the darkness, as the waves of 
human sound ebbed and flowed throughout the night. 

It was early yet. But through the tenement wall I could 
hear the swing and the counter-swing of a door. It was the 
public house door; and every other swing meant aclient. The 
clients were of both sexes. I could hear the sound of their 
voices. I could not distinguish the words—only the voices. 
Occasionally some one spoke in a louder or shriller tone, then 
I could hear what they said. 

There was a weekly sing-song to-night. In the saloon bar 
several voices called for drinks. After that there was a scratch- 
ing of matches, as the men lighted up. Presently the musician 
of the evening sat down, and the piano stool creaked as a 
preliminary. The prelude was florid, ending in shakes and ar- 
peggios. A pause ensued. Some one was asked to sing. I 
heard the click of a pipe as the man laid it on the table. Then, 
in the accent of the quarter, he lifted up his voice in a comic 
song. The first verse finished, the saloon bar responded in a 
nasal chorus. Verse after verse followed, each more drawn out 
than the last; until finally the chorus was merged in applause. 
Pipes and glasses were evidently refilled; the men talked. 

Here my thoughts drifted into more congenial channels, 
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and I was only recalled to my surroundings by the sound of 
women’s voices outside the window. They were standing under 
the street lamp, with their shawls drawn around them. Their 
faces were turned away, but the voices reached me over the 
area railings. They spoke in half tones, and they seemed 
weary. It was of sin and of sorrow that they spoke. One of 
them was sobbing, while the other tried to soothe. 

Then the voices got rubbed out in the night, and the foot- 
steps died away. I was following those women in thought 
down the squalid side streets, when the sound of renewed 
revelry broke in upon me. The saloon bar was becoming ex- 
hilarated. ‘‘ Why can’t every man have three wives?” came 
the refrain. Glasses were banged on the table to mark:the 
rhythm, and a slow voice from a far corner came in half a 
bar late. 

The spirit of the revellers was in no way dissimilar to the 
spirit of the quarter. But it struck me as lacking in modern- 
ity. It suggested an older and a pagan spirit, as when the 
Persian poet rallied his adherents to his banner and sang to 
them the song of earth: 


Arise! the sunlight in the tent is creeping, 

The drowsy soon will fall to death’s sure reaping; 
Attune thy harp and fill a brimming measure— 
Not one will e’er return, of all the sleeping. 


This was the song of ancient agnosticism. But it is a song 
which is fast becoming the principle of the Christian masses of 
to-day. The plea for materialism is threaded in and out of 
the “ Rubaiyat,” yet who shall say that the theory of finality 
satisfied the tent-maker whose doubt peeps out in many a 
closing line. Thus he says: 


Ah make the most of what we yet may spend, 
Before we too into the dust descend; 

‘Dust into dust, and under dust we lie, 

Sans wine, sans song, sans singer, and—sans end. 


The public house door now swung open and a man lurched 
out. His gait was unsteady. I could hear the uneven sound 
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of his feet. He was muttering thickly as he propped himself 
up against the area railings. Awhile he groaned, then stopped. 
He was trying to recall the words of the song. It seemed an 
effort, for he felt each iron rail stupidly, as if for an inspira- 
tion; but words and tune evaded him. He was losing his 
temper when a woman emerged from the darkness. She threw 
back her shawl and hurled reproaches at him. Then it seemed 
as if the air became obscured with curses. 

The sick woman moved restlessly, otherwise the tenement 
room was still. 

In the saloon bar the publican was relating the joke ot the 
evening; roars of laughter came through the dividing wall. 

Outside the window, and in the middle of the public street, 
a man and woman exchanged blows. Both had been drinking 
freely. At the prospect of a fight, all the windows of the 
neighboring tenements were thrown open, and dishevelled heads 
appeared. Leaning out of a top window was a stout man with 
his shirt sleeves rolled up. His face beamed with the enjoy- 
ment of the scene. He might have been some old-time pagan 
watching the fray, thumb down. “Chortling” in evil mirth, his 
stentorian voice rang out: 

“Pay ‘im Susan! let ’im ’ave it!” 

The encouragement was addressed to his own wife. Thus 
adjured she struck out from the shoulder, and her fist came 
against her antagonist’s head. A burst of appreciation came 
from the top window. But the crowd now intervened and the 
combatants were separated. 

Time was wearing on. The men in the bar emptied their 
glasses and had them refilled. The musician turned round on 
his stool for a final effort. With a harsh, strong touch he 
struck a few chords, and with one voice they sang the latest 
music hall ditty. 

“’Ear! ’ear!” ejaculated a sleepy enthusiast. 

“Ave it again,” suggested a coarse voice in a far corner. 
Again they sang it, some of them standing up to roar the 
chorus. Glasses rattled; irresponsible fists thumped the table. 
There was a noisy shuffling of feet as the men passed out. 
Then the swing door closed for the night. 

It was now Sunday. A church clock hid its face in the 
darkness and struck the hour. Twelve o’clock! Each stroke 
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rang out as if in condemnation of an erring world. And as I 
sat in the tenement room and counted the strokes, it seemed 
to me as if the avenging angel were holding up the scales, 
piled high with human crime. And then methought another 
angel came, with pity in his eyes, who when he had marked 
how the scales fell, raised a pitcher—and the pitcher was filled 
with tears. Then one by one, like so many precious stones, 
he poured them into the opposite scale—and, lo! the sorrow 
outweighed the sin. Twelve o’clock! A new leaf was turned 
in the Book of Life; a new day was begun. 

After a while, the sound of children’s voices came through 
the window. They were playing on the steps. Then two peo- 
ple approached and claimed the steps fer themselves. 

“Go home,” they said, with a curse. But the home of the 
little ones was opposite—at the top window. So they crept 
down a side street instead. 

Next door the potman seemed to be tidying up the bar. 
I could hear the swish of the broom as he swept up the bits 
and set the chairs straight. Then his broom lingered—the 
publican and he began to dispute. High words filtered through 
the tenement wall, after which the publican made his way up- 
stairs. Each stair creaked under him. The publican had 
drunk deep. 

A few minutes later the sounds died away, and for the first 
time that night there was silence. 

Half an hour passed, during which the breathing of the 
sick woman was the only thing to be heard. Then through 
the wall came the sound of moaning. The publican tossed in 
his bed. He was obviously querulous, but his wife answered 
nothing. I could hear him upbraiding her. Still she was silent. 
Then it seemed as if her negative attitude became insupport- 
able—something heavy was flung on the floor. 

An hour passed. A vagrant cat now stole along the leads 


~ and mewed forlornly. It mewed again. It went on mewing. 


By and by another came; then more. They increased and mul- 
tiplied. Presently the mewing ceased and the feline assembly 
opened its mouth wide and howled. They hissed and spat. 
A furry scuffle ensued. This was interrupted by a tenement 
window being opened, whereupon somebody threw straight. 
There was a diminuendo of sound, and the cats vanished. 
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The night seemed very long. The clock had not struck for 
a long time. I was beginning to wonder if time had gone to 
sleep, for the world appeared to be dead. 

Then I heard a new sound, a sound that seemed to cleave 
the silence, ruffling the air with its quick, frightened feet. It 
reminded me of the fluttering of a bird, whose wings were beat- 
ing with a sickening fear, of a feeble, wounded bird who knows 
that its capture is but a matter of moments. But this was the 
flight of a woman—hurried and fearful. I could hear her quick 
breath as she tried to outdistance her pursuer. Now he was 
on her heels. They were under the window. A blow was 
struck and a body fell. And as it fell I heard a voice break 
upon the night. It was only a faint cry; but it was an ugly 
whisper. Immediately, as if by magic, the whispered accusa- 
tion ran through the tenements, calling out its denizens, where- 
upon a stream of ragged humanity filed out. From all direc- 
tions they came, springing up from the side streets; and on 
every lip was the cry of murder. Then, amid the general ex- 
citement, the voices were merged into a confused undertone of 
sound, 

Instinctively I had risen; and from where I stood in the 
shadow I could see what passed outside. The street was blocked; 
it was a moving sea of heads. Here and there a policeman’s 
lantern flashed in and out among the crowd, and presently a 
dark mass was lifted up and carried away. 

There was no pall for covering, only a woman’s rags. 
Neither were there any tears—just horror-strained faces. It 
was a scene for a painter’s brush; as striking as it was lurid. 
It was a glimpse of life such as Aubrey de Vere must have 
seen in vision when he penned those lines that throb with deep- 
est pity: 


Touch thou the gates of soul and sense; 
Touch darkening eyes and dying ears; 
Touch stiffening hands and feet, and thence 
Remove the trace of sins and tears. 


And then, with a cry for heaven’s forgiveness, he strikes the 
note of the Christian’s hope, gathering into a single stanza 
that strong spirit of faith, of which his own soul is filled. 
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Listen to the pleading which he flings out in challenge to a 
materialistic world: 


This night th’ Absolver issues forth; 
This night the Eternal Victim bleeds; 

O wind and woods! O heaven and earth 
Be still this night. The rite proceeds. 


A hush lay upon the crowd. Even the denizens of the quarter 
were not proof against it. It was the sudden transition from 
life to death, from the visible to the invisible, that stayed their 
speech. They loitered awhile in silent, sheltering groups. Then, 
with noiseless feet, they melted away intothe night. But be- 
fore they dispersed I saw an upturned face. It was the face of 
a woman. On it were pencilled the lines of want and priva- 
tion, but in that face there was a look of horror mingled with 
entreaty. And as the light fell upon her, I saw her cross her- 
self, while her lips moved. What petition she uttered I know 
not, or whether she prayed for the living or the dead. But it 
seemed to me as if the De Profundis surely fitted the time and 
place. For, indeed, it was out of the depths that her prayer 
went forth, whether it were for the living or the dead. It was 
the fact that counted; the fact that, amid a sea of unbelief, 
she held fast to her faith. For, like a rainbow that lights up 
a sullen sky, the prayer of the woman seemed to proclaim the 
promises to a forgetful world. 

All was silent again. I made up the fire afresh, and won- 
dered when the night would end. The sick woman had almost 
ceased breathing. Her fingers no longer twitched. She lay 
still and motionless. For an hour she remained thus. Then 
the crisis passed and the woman slept. 

So I sat and dreamed by the fire; and in my dream I 
visited the spots I loved best. And little by little England 
became blotted out and memory lent its wings, and together 
we passed over sea and plain, and through the snow-clad 
Alps. And down through the sun-kissed vineyards we went, 
and on through the sad olive groves, until the salt lagoons 
lay out before us. Beneath the shadow of the flight of steps 
a gondola lay in readiness, and stepping in we drifted through 
the quaint Venetian streets. It was all so still. There was no 
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sound but the long swish of the single oar as the boatman 
handled it lovingly. I could feel the prow of the gondola 
cleave the water as the waves rippled past. Then a voice rose 
up from the stern—a rich Southern voice, that sang the sweet 
songs of Venice. I could hear the notes of the gondolier 
flooding the night. The echoes seemed to float out across the 
face of the waters and, with dreamy, outstretched arms, they fell 
asleep in the moonlight. The church domes glistened against 
the azure sky. The porticoes were wrapped in gloom; while 
across the steps lay a broad band of light. And all the time 
came the lap, lap of ‘the waves as they played against the 
white marble. Presently the boatmen gave their lingering cry 
of warning and the gondola shot round a sharp corner. The 
side canal was the home of shadows. It looked dark and sad, 
save for a flickering gleam above, where a lamp burned before 
a wayside shrine of the Mother and Child. Then said I: 


‘‘*Twas all a dream—the wrong, the strife, 
The scorn, the blow, the loss, the pain! 
Immortal gladness, love and life, 

Alone are lords by right and reign; 
The earth is tossed about, as though 
Young angels tossed a cowslip ball; 
But rough or level, high or low, 
What matter? God is all in all.” 


Ah! not so; not so, at least, in city slums. 

Two cockney voices broke in upon my reverie. And at the 
sound the picture of faith vanished. Gone was the wayside 
shrine, and the church cupolas melted away. Instead of being 
in the streets of Venice, I found myself in a filthy room in a 
London slum. On the tenement steps, not five yards distant, 
sat a couple who spoke words of love. Their speech was un- 
savory and unwelcome, but there was no escape from the voices 
of the two. And when they rose and went their way, I thought 
that the sound of their feet seemed to desecrate the night. 

In the sick room the woman slept quietly, while the first 
streak of dawn appeared in the sky. My vigil was nearing its 
end. At any moment now the woman’s husband would return. 
I was glad to think that a fresh day had begun, because many 
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things had been brought home to me that night. Amid such 
surroundings sin appeared less evil, and it seemed to me little 
wonder that crime was rife in the quarter. 

And, thinking thus, my heart went out in pity to those 
vast numbers of toilers whose lives are cast in such arid places; 
to the denizens of mean streets; and to the dwellers in slum 
tenements, where the decalogue becomes a mockery. 

But even as I pondered these things, there was a loud crash 
in the basement below. Then I heard awoman scream. This 
was followed by a volley of curses from a man. Furniture 
was being hurled across the room. I could hear it strike 
against the wall to the accompaniment of shuffling feet. There 
were cries of protest—cries which were stopped up with blows. 
A low moaning ensued. And just as the domestic brawl was 
at its height, a key turned in the tenement door and the sick 
woman’s husband came in. 

“Listen,” I said, while something went crashing against 
the basement wall. ‘What if he murders her?” 

“Wot ev ’e do?” answered the man. ‘‘’Tain’t the fust.” 

He pointed to some dark splashes on the wall of the tene- 
ment room. 

“Rooms is cheap wheer them marks is,” he said. And 
taking his pipe from his pocket he rolled some tobacco in the 
palm of his hand. 

















Current Events. 


The fact that for the first time in 
Russia. many months little is said about 
Russia may, perhaps, be taken as 
indicating that the state of things has somewhat improved. 
This is undoubtedly the case; but it would be premature to 
conclude that what has been accomplished so far is of any 
great value. Massacres and riots and fighting in’ the streets 
have not been renewed, but few (if any) of the concessions 
made by the Manifesto of October 30 have been realized. 
Wholesale executions continue in the Baltic Provinces. A 
baron and a count have been murdered in the same provinces. 
The chief of staff of the Viceroy of the Caucasus has been 
killed with a bomb. Two hundred revolutionists have been 
condemned to exile in Eastern Siberia. A bomb was thrown 
at one of the Provincial Governors. A woman fired six shots 
at a Chief of Police and wounded three men. Fifty Jews who 
were distributing political proclamations were arrested. These 
are specimens of the events taking place daily in various parts 
of the Empire. They clearly show that little progress has been 
made towards the reign of law and order. In fact the repres- 
sive measures taken by Count Witte have been as severe as 
those taken by M. Plehve. Some of the Cossacks even have 
been disgusted. The Second Urup Regiment at Ekaterinodar 
published an address to the people, in which the men, while 
declaring their fidelty to the Tsar, said that it was impossible 
for them to continue to serve as instruments of repression after 
the Manifesto of October 30, and announced that they were 
returning to their homes. Count Witte justifies his methods by 
the necessity which exists for maintaining order, and holds 
forth the hope that, when everything is quiet, the reforms 
promised will be effected. Order doubtless is good and indeed 
necessary, but some methods of maintaining it render chaos 
almost preferable. 
The action and purposes of the Tsar himself seem doubt- 
ful. It appears to be clear that he is determined to withstand 


all the malignant influences by which he is surrounded, and 
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faithfully to maintain the grants which he has made. But when 
the question arises as to what these grants mean to him, and 
on what basis they rest, the answer is not so satisfactory. 
To a deputation of the ‘‘ League of Russian Men,” consisting 
of supporters of the autocracy, he declared that he alone should 
continue to bear the burden of power conferred upon him in 
the Kremlin, and it was to God alone that he would render 
an account of it. The people were merely to be his helpers. 
On the other hand, according to a subsequent and authoritative 
statement, amendments have been made in the organic laws, in 
order to bring them into conformity with the Manifesto of 
October 30. These amendments abolish the unlimited power of 
the Sovereign, and provide that in the future legislative power 
will no longer be his alone, but will be vested conjointly in him, 
in the Duma, and in the Council of the Empire. The Tsar will 
still be called autocrat and will have the power to issue ukases; 
but if any ukase should be judged by the Senate to be con- 
trary to the new organic law, that body will have the power 
to annul it. While refusing to take an oath to observe the 
constitution, he promises that it shall be respected by his suc- 
cessors. Perpetuity to the Duma is assured by the provision 
that in the event of a dissolution a new Duma must reassemble 
within six months. This sounds well; but a stream cannot rise 
higher than its source. As all these rights depend for their 
validity and stability on the autocratic will which, while it has. 
so often declared itself to be irresistible, yet is ever being 
successfully resisted, that perfect confidence so necessary for the 
well-being of the commonwealth is lacking. 

The new King of Denmark, Frederick VIII., in the procla- 
mation announcing his accession to the throne, said: “If the 
people themselves will have the confidence in their King which. 
we have in our people, then will God give his grace and bless- 
ing to all of us.” The people of Denmark have, however, a 
Constitution which their King has sworn to respect, together 
with their other rights and privileges. The people of Russia 
have hitherto had nothing of the kind. Hence suspicion and 
distrust hold uncontrolled sway. The Tsar does not trust the 
people; the people trust neither the Tsar nor one another. 
Parties, or rather factions, are being multiplied. Instead of 
presenting a united front, there is imminent danger of ever- 
increasing disunion. Some even wish to boycott the Duma as. 
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a mockery and a farce. In the number of these are included the 
members of the Congress of the Union of Unions, to whose 
action the Manifesto is mainly due. The same course has been 
decided upon by the Congress of the Russian Peasants’ Union, 
held in Finland, as also by Congresses of the Social Revolu- 
tionary and Social Democratic parties, and of other bodies too 
numerous to mention. The Constitutional Democratic Congress, 
on the other hand, has decided to take part in the elections. 
The members of this Congress are the representatives of the 
classes which constitute the Zemstvos and form the most weighty 
body of political opinion in the country. We hope they will 
have the support of the greater number. For nothing but the 
Duma stands in the way of the absolutist reaction or of anar- 
chy, and through it lies the road to a well-ordered state re- 
moved from the tyranny of an autocrat on the one hand and - 
of the revolution on the other. This is so clear that the finan- 
ciers of France have refused, before the Russian Constitution 
becomes a reality, to grant the large loan of which Russia stands 
in need. Among the conditions which must be fulfilled are 
included the assembly of the Duma; a clear understanding 
that it is not to be a Turkish Parliament, but one really repre- 
senting the nation and exercising an effective control over the 
finances of the Empire, and that it shall formally recognize the 
foreign debts of the nation. In our days nations, like armies, 
go on their bellies. It is not, indeed, a very lofty ideal; but 
if these lower necessities can he made to serve a good end, we 
may well be content, and have a stronger hope that April (to 
which month the meeting of the Duma has been adjourned) may 
see the definite inauguration of a reasonably constituted State. 


We do not often find ourselves, 

Germany. . unfortunately, in agreement with 

the policy and aims of the German 

Emperor, and it becomes, on this account, all the more a duty 
to record all the utterances of his Majesty which are worthy 
of praise. In a letter recently written to the Archbishop of 
Posen, the Kaiser expresses to the Archbishop the satisfaction 
which he feels at the efforts made to confirm the Christian faith 
in the rising generation and at the proper inculcation of their 
duties to the highest authorities in Church and State. He goes 
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on to promise the support of his government in counteracting 
the idea of revolution by propagating the principles of the 
Christian faith, and in deepening their foundations in the 
hearts of the young. But when the Emperor proceeds to offer to 
the Archbishop what appear to be directions for the ruling of 
the clergy, he passes beyond the limits within which his influence 
is useful. 

For their Emperor the Germans themselves (or, at all events, 
large numbers of them) have the highest esteem. At the annual 
banquet held in celebration of the-Kaiser’s birthday, the Presi- 
dent of the Reichstag, Count Ballestrem, made a speech which 
not only gave expression to the reasons for their esteem, but 
also indicated why it is hard for those who are not Germans 
to entertain precisely the same sentiments. Count Ballestrem 
said: “‘We have a splendid Emperor whom the other nations 
envy us, although they may often display in a malicious manner 
their vexation at not possessing a monarch like him. We will 
support the Emperor’s policy, and we will be his twin-brother, 
and for his sake . . . we will do what is required in order 
to maintain the power of Germany.” 

In the former part of his speech the Count had defined the 
policy of Germany as being the preservation of peace, not only 
in Europe, but also throughout the world. But how is peace 
to be preserved? Listen to the Count’s description of the 
suitable methods: ‘‘To preserve peace . . . a nation must 
be strong. A nation must be so armed and so equipped that 
it can strike down all who would wantonly disturb the peace 
and compel them to keep it. And the other Powers will keep 
the peace; no need will arise to strike them down, if only they 
know that they will, if it is necessary, be struck, and struck too 
with effective weapons—the first army in the world and a fleet 
which is growing stronger and stronger.” 

Can it be wondered at that the other nations, who are to 
be “struck down” if Germany is not satisfied with them, 
should feel somewhat dissatisfied and not have perfect confi- 
dence in the ruler who has led his country to take up such an 
attitude? That this policy and those methods are now ex- 
tended to the whole world is due to the Emperor’s own initia- 
tive. Prince Bismarck was content with making of Germany a 
European land Power, and his policy was limited to the pre- 
servation of that power. It was left for the present Emperor 
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formally to extend the sphere of German activity, and to enter 
upon that “New Course” which has been the cause of much 
friction in the past and which is the most imminent danger of 
the future—that course which filled Prince Bismarck with fear 
‘lest the future of Germany should be sacrificed to the small 
and temporary feelings of the present”’ and the opposition to 
which led to the dismissal of the Prince. It is for this among 
other reasons that it is not malicious envy which is felt by 
other nations towards Germany, as Count Ballestrem would have 
it, but rather justifiable anxiety. After the Conference on the 
affairs of Morocco, which is being held at Algeciras, the question 
of the Franchise has excited the greatest interest. While for the 
Reichstag of the Empire the elections are by universal secret 
and direct suffrage, a method which satisfies the majority of 
the population, for the various States which make up the Em- - 
pire, there are what Prince Ludwig of Bavaria called, in a 
speech delivered before the Upper Chamber of the Bavarian 
Diet, fancy systems which are in conflict with the popular 
sense of justice. In Prussia, for example, the electoral law 
for the Prussian Diet practically disfranchises 1,750,000 per- 
sons who are entitled to vote for the Imperial Parliament. 
It is impossible that two such divergent and opposite systems 
should continue to exist side by side without causing grave 
discontent. Many meetings have accordingly been held in 
Hamburg, Leipzig, Dresden, and various other cities. In Ber- 
lin and its neighborhood no less than ninety-three meetings 
were held on a single day, and although troops were collected 
and held in readiness, their services were not required, for the 
people were as orderly as well-conducted Sunday-School pu- 
pils. In fact, the orderliness of the crowds was the most re. 
markable feature of the demonstration. The people are be- 
coming too sensible to act in such a way as to furnish any 
excuse for being made targets by the military. As to what 
the practical result will be, opinion is divided. Statements 
have been made that the Prussian government had intended 
to introduce a Bill for the partial revision of the electoral sys- 
tem, but had changed its mind on account of the agitation, 
The opponents of any extension of the franchise have been 
clamoring for the enactment of new laws in order to repress 
the movement. This Prince Biilow opposed as unnecessary, 
the existing laws, “relentlessly applied,” being sufficient to de- 
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liver the country from what he called the tyranny of the streets. 
What was most necessary, in his opinion, was that all parties 
should be united in the face of the common enemy. 


By the death of Christian IX., 

Denmark. King of Denmark, Europe has lost 

one who has been called its “ fa- 

ther-in-law.” His second son is the King of Greece, his young- 
est was offered the throne of Bulgaria; of his grandsons, one 
is the Emperor of Russia and another the King of Norway; 
one of his daughters is the Queen of England, another the 
Dowager-Empress of Russia, and a third is the wife of the Duke 
of Cumberland, son of the last King of Hanover. King Christian 
was a resolute defender of his royal rights, under the Consti- 
tution granted in 1866, but was a democrat in everything ex- 
cept politics. Although he came into conflict for a long period 
with the demands of the House which represented the majority 
of the people, yet he conducted the contest in such a way as 
to entitle him to the respect of those to whom he was op- 
posed; and he died loved and venerated by the whole nation. 
He is succeeded by his son, Frederick VIII., who ascends 
the throne at the mature age of sixty-three. In the difficult 
times that are possibly approaching, the destinies of the realm 
are therefore in experienced hands. The Danish people is to 
be congratulated upon this, for Denmark is in a difficult posi- 
tion, as it commands the entrance to the Baltic and is affected 
by all changes which take place in the relations of France and 
Germany, England and Russia, and England and Germany, and 
its neighbors are not too scrupulous. If the terms of the 
proclamation, in which King Frederick announced his acces- 
sion, form a true guide to his character, the prospect is good. 
“In taking over the heavy heritage placed upon my shoulders, 
I cherish the confident hope and offer up the sincere prayer 
that the Almighty may grant me the strength and the happi- 
mess to carry on the government in the spirit of my dearly- 
beloved father, and the good fortune to arrive at an under- 
standing with the people and their chosen representatives on 
all that tends to the good of the people and to the happiness 
and well being of the beloved Fatherland.” Whether the se- 
curity of the country will be assured by a proclamation of its 
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neutrality, with the guarantee of the great Powers, or whether an 
offensive and defensive alliance with Sweden and Norway, the 
other two Scandinavian countries which were of old united 
uider the same rule, will prove the best safeguard, is a ques- 
tion calling for settlement in the immediate future. 


Hopes have been entertained for 

Austria-Hungary. some time that the conflict be- 
tween the Crown and the major- 

ity of the Hungarian Parliament was on the point of settlement. 
Several Hungarian statesmen or politicians had interviews with 
the Emperor-King without any good result, but when Count 
Julius Andrassy again came forward as the representative of 
the Coalition, and was received by his Majesty in long and re- 
p2ated interviews, great anticipations were formed of a recon- 
ciliation. The negotiations, however, have come to nothing, 
and to all appearances Hungary is on the point of reverting 
to a semi-absolutist régime, or, what is more likely, to a revo- 
lution. The chief point at issue is what are the rights of the 
King as head of the Army, and as defined by Article 11 of 
Law XII. of the Compact of 1867. The Hungarian demands 
are, in his opinion, inconsistent with his constitutional rights, 
and the granting of them he considers would be a dereliction 
of duty. The Hungarians, on the other hand, claim that the 
independence of the country guaranteed by the Compact is 
impaired by the refusal to grant their demands. The cause of 
the trouble is found in the ambiguity of the Article—an am- 
biguity which was recognized at the time and deliberately 
adopted in order that the Compact might be made. The pres- 
ent generation is reaping the fruit. Ambiguity is the mother 
of strife. Through Count Julius Andrassy the King sent a 
Message to the Coalition, laying down four conditions for an 
amicable arrangement. To this message the Coalition, after 
mature consideration, sent a reply. This reply was not ac- 
ceptable to the King, and Count Julius Andrassy was informed 
that his mission was at an end. The situation is, therefore, 
more serious than ever, for a further step in an absolutist direc- 
tion must of necessity be taken, since commercial treaties have 
been made with Germany and require ratification. This rati- 
fication should be made by the Parliament; but, inasmuch as 
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that body will not listen to any proposals of the Fejervary 
Cabinet, the Crown itself will ratify the treaties and thereby 
do what it is not empowered to do. For a long time the 
taxes have not been collected; the Hungarians refuse to make 
payments to an unconstitutional authority, and a condition 
bordering on anarchy seems at hand. 

The influence of Austria in external affairs has been greatly 
diminished by those internal dissensions. This may not be 
an unmitigated evil, for that influence has not always been al- 
together beneficial. The neighboring Balkan States especially, 
although in some respects they have been helped by Austria, 
yet in many ways have had to suffer from her. The desire of 
these States to enter into a Confederation runs counter to the 
ambition of Austria to extend her dominions to Salonica. The 
weakness of the States, consequent upon division, suits her pur- 
pose. The Austro-Hungarian Empire is now the victim of divi- 
sion, and Servia and Bulgaria have taken advantage of the 
situation to enter into a Convention for free-trade between 
themselves. This Convention is looked upon as a first step to 
political union. This proceeding excited the ire of the Aus- 
trian government, and it peremptorily and, as it appears, un- 
justifiably required of Servia an unconditional abrogation of 
the Convention. This demand Servia promptly refused. Aus- 
tria thereupon brought an end to negotiations for a commer- 
cial treaty which were going on, and closed her frontiers to 
imports from Servia. As those imports were largely pigs, the 
result is the breaking out of what is called a “pig” war. 


As for Germany, so for France the 

France, . Conference at Algeciras has been 

the most absorbing of the nation- 

al interests. In internal affairs the election of M. Falliéres as 
the successor of M. Loubet, followed a few weeks afterwards 
by the transfer of power, has taken place with perfect tran- 
quility. The emtente with England has not suffered from 
the change of ministry in that country; in fact, by the visit 
to France of the London County Councillors, it has received 
a fresh confirmation. The President of Venezuela has been 
guilty of a grievous affront to the dignity of thé Repub- 
lic by his treatment of the French representative, and will 
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doubtless have to pay the fitting penalty. France in this mat- 
ter is acting in such a way as practically to recognize the 
Monroe doctrine to the fullest extent, having done nothing in- 
dependently of Washington. The making of the inventories 
of Church property, consequent upon the Act for the sepa- 
ration of Church and State, has led to the active resistance of 
Catholics in many places. This active resistance does not seem 
to have been approved of by the Cardinal-Archbishop of Paris, 
for he instructed the clergy merely to offer passive opposi- 
tion. These instructions directed that the clergy were not to 
co-operate in taking the inventories, but should not oppose it, 
and that, after entering a protest, they should open the re- 
ceptacles containing the objects. We trust we shall not be 
found wanting in due sympathy for our fellow-Catholics in 
France, if we say that the time to oppose a law is before it ' 
has been made, and that the bitter experiences through which 
they are now. passing should stir them up to take an active 
part in electing representatives who will not pass iniquitous 
laws. The people of France are now its law-makers, and a 
grave responsibility rests upon each and every Catholic so to 
use the power which he shares with his fellow-citizens that no 
bad laws can be made, or if they have been made, that they 
shall be repealed. If all the Catholics of France were to act 
in this way, it should not be impossible to undo the evil work 
of the past Session. 


The Conference of the Powers, so 

The Morocco Conference. _long talked of, has at last met and, 

so far, has had but little result. 

It has, of course, no legislative power. It may possibly lead 
to a coercive action, but only on the condition that the Powers 
are unanimous. The Sultan reserves his right to discuss and to 
reject any conclusions arrived at, even by the whole body. His 
independence and sovereign rights and the integrity of his do- 
minions were declared at the outset to be the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which all discussion was to be based. Even so, the 
Sultan enters into the Conference, not from any desire for re- 
form, but only to get money. The state of anarchy which ex- 
ists, owing to the fact that nine-tenths of his subjects are in a 
state of chronic rebellion and mutual warfare, prevents that 
assistance being given to him which is all that he cares for. 
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The importance of the Conference is due to the fact that Ger- 
many has made it the ground for the quarrel with France, and the 
question of deepest interest is whether Germany will allow the 
Conference to make any definite settlement. In the want of 
such a settlement the state of suspense which has so long ex- 
isted will be indefinitely continued. 


We have to record yet another 
Italy. change of ministry in Italy. The 
reconstruction effected a few weeks 
ago failed to find the requisite support, and immediately upon 
the reassembling of Parliament an attack was made upon Sig- 
nor Fortis. Five groups banded themselves together against 
him and his colleagues. Strange to say, those opponents had 
nothing of which to complain in the matter of his policy. So 
hard were they to please that, while they approved of the pol- 
icy, they would not support the men who were ready to carry 
it out. A new ministry has been formed, with a member of 
the Right for its head—Baron Sonnino; it includes among its 
members an avowed Republican. The new Minister for Foreign 
Affairs is Count Guicciardini, a descendant of Francesco Guic- 
ciardini, the great historian. Finance is the matter of all 
others in which Italy finds her greatest difficulty. The new 
Premier has already proved himself to be the best Finance 
Minister that Italy possesses. 











Rew Books. 


The convictions expressed in this 

THE CITY—THE HOPE OF volume* “are the result of several 

DEMOCRACY. years actual political experience 

By Howe. in the administration of the City 

of Cleveland, Ohio, as well as of 

personal study of municipal conditions in the leading cities of 

America and-Great Britain.” The author holds ‘‘that it is the 

economic environment which creates and controls man’s activi- 

ties as well as his attitude of mind.” In the twenty chapters 

of the volume, the author presents his views of the city of the: 

present and of the future; the profit and the loss to civiliza- 

tion through the growth of cities; the actual American city with 

its amazing ‘corruption, and its causes, which are mainly said to 

be franchises, the boss, the party, and the system. Municipal 
ownership is proposed as ‘‘the way out.” 

In harmony with that plan, it is proposed to revolutionize 
city government, creating the ‘“‘ City Republic” with new char- 
ter, home rule, and extended powers. More democracy is pro- 
vided through initiative and referendum, the abolition of upper 
houses in city government. The author advises a land tax which 
will appropriate to the city unearned increment. As comple- 
mentary measufes to provide for ‘‘the wards of the city,” the 
author favors workshops and industrial wages for the helpless 
and outcast. Many other measures are proposed incidentally 
throughout the work, all expressing favorable views of extended 
social care of city welfare. 

While the volume is intended to be an argument, it impresses 
one more like a sustained oration. It is fervent, vivid, and 
honest, possessing to the fullest the charms which such traits 
impart, and every page is bright with hope. The author actu- 
ally rushes his reader at a rate of speed that may cause con- 
fusion rather than conviction. One does not see a World’s 
Fair in a day, nor does one convert oneself to a dozen new 
radical measures at a reading or a sitting. If one might read 


* The City—The Hope of Democracy. By Frederic C. Howe, Ph.D, Pp. 319. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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this work slowly, one who is sympathetic with very much of 
its teaching, as the reviewer is, would get real stimulation out 
of it. But when the vivid and intense manner of the author hur- 
ries the reader, in spite of himself, from revolution in city gov- 
ernment to revolution in taxation, from diminution of the State 
to exaltation of the city, from the record of indescribable cor- 
ruption to the light and charm of boundless hope, the reader 
who reflects will find that by the time his sympathies are awak- 
ened and enlisted for one proposition, they may be ready to 
revolt at a second. 

As a picture of a condition in city life to which, let us 
hope, we may come; as a revelation of the hope and enthu- 
siasm which the cause of reform attracts and reinforces; and as 
an earnest appeal to the nobler instincts of men, Dr. Howe’s 
volume merits a cordial welcome. The public mind is in a 
condition of interest and sympathy toward municipal reform. 
This volume should influence many and win them over to the 
hope of which the author is representative, if not to all his 
measures. An army needs flags, but also charts; patriotism, 
but also tactics. Reform needs inspiration, but also guidance ; 
prophets, but also business men. The cause of municipal owner- 
ship would be furthered magnificently if some one could devise 
a safe, practicable method to enable Mayor Dunne to effect the 
change in Chicago. He and his council and the city stand con- 
fused long after an overwhelming popular vote committed the 
City of Chicago to the municipal ownership of street railways. 
The prophet stage was passed successfully, but the community 
stands puzzled over the business difficulties which confront 
“immediate” city ownership. 

Within its definite ré/e, Dr. Howe’s work adds much strength 
to the literature of reform; possibly more to inspiration than 
to tactics; more to suggestion than to guidance. In the pres- 
ent temper of the public, the reviewer does not doubt that the 
book may accomplish much in winning over many to some, if 
not all, of its proposed measures. Few will be won to single- 
tax; many may be led to look with more fairness on municipal 
ownership. Few may agree with the proposed change in city 
administration, but many will feel the impulse to demand re- 
form of some kind. If the book but helps to stimulate the at- 
tention of the public to city reforms, it will justify itself. That 
service it will undoubtedly render. 
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The fellow-citizens, and especially 
COUDERT’S ADDRESSES. the co-religionists, of the late 
Frederic René Coudert will wel- 
come this volume * as the monument of a noble man. It is a 
witness, as far as it goes, to the culture, the broad, human 
sympathies, the kindly, sunny disposition, the high moral tone, 
the loyalty to country and to religion possessed by the man 
who was known, throughout America, and in Europe too, as 
one of the most successful lawyers of his day. These addresses, 
which might be called essays—for they were carefully prepared 
and are not marked by any pronounced rhetorical character— 
are of a quality to indicate that, had he given himself up to 
letters, he might have attained a high place in literature. The 
addresses are divided into four classes: Arbitration and Inter- 
national Law; History and Biography; Moral and Social Prob- 
lems; Social Organization. It is from among those of the third 
division that we would choose some that have a permanent 
value. One on ‘“‘ Morals and Manners” is a delightfully free, 
yet sound, disquisition on the progress made in the moral 
standards. Another, ‘‘ Lying as a Fine Art,” ostensibly patterned 
after D2 Quincy’s classic jseu-de-esprit, is a clever stricture on 
the mendacity of history; and, in his selection of fallacies to 
illustrate his argument, he instances some that have been per- 
tinaciously employed against Catholicism. A long letter on 
the divorce question, written to Dumas when he had published 
his book in defense of the Loz Naguet, attracts notice, both by 
the strength of its argument and by its correct, idiomatic 
French, a language which was as familiar to Mr. Coudert as 
was English. It might be added that his English shows a 
lightness of touch, and a subtle, subdued wit, which are strong- 
ly suggestive of his Gallic origin. A perusal of the book can- 
not fail to give rise to the reflection that by the death of its 
author the Church in America lost a conspicuous member of a 
class in which she is all too poor, that of educated, conscientious, 
loyal laymen, whose talents, success, and probity reflect credit 
upon their mother. The words which he once applied to 
Charles O’Connor may fitly be referred to himself: ‘‘Can you 
wonder that I cherish and venerate the memory of such a 
man, to whom the Almighty had given the brightest intellect, 
the tenderest heart, and the most fearless spirit?” 


* Addresses: Historical, Political, Sociological. By Frederic R. Coudert. New York: G. 
P, Putnam's Sons. 
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It is not uncommon to hear from 
SKETCHES FOR SERMONS. the lips of a faithful church- goer 
By Fr. Wakeham. some such remark as: ‘“‘ Why do 
not priests vary their sermons? 
They always travel around in the same circle. Once you hear 
the Gospel read, you can tell what is coming. I have been 
listening to that same old sermon on the Prodigal Son, or 
on ‘Render to Cesar,’ etc., since I was in the Sunday-School.’” 
One chief factor in the maintenance of the monotony com- 
plained of is that preachers, for the most part, take the Gospel 
of the day as the basis of their instruction; and the composers 
of volumes of sermons follow the same system. The epistles. 
are almost completely neglected. Yet if it were only to se- 
cure the advantages to be gained by the introduction of va- 
riety, the routine might be profitably broken occasionally by 
an explanation of the epistle. Besides, in many cases, the 
epistle provides ground for certain lessons and instructions, 
more appositely than does the corresponding Gospel. 

For this reason, we believe that Father Wakeham has pro- 
vided in the present volume,* a very useful book for busy 
priests. The sermons are not fully developed discourses, but 
skeletons, or outlines, which are to be filled out by the preacher. 
Such sketches, when well made, orderly, and composed of 
pregnant, suggestive thoughts, are incomparably more profit- 
able helps than is a complete, ready-made sermon. In most 
instances, the priest who makes use of such a sermon will 
neglect the amplifications and developments, and appropriate 
only the essential features. Or, if he commits the entire ad- 
dress to memory, forgetting that cor ad cor loquitur, he will 
probably have reason to wonder why he fails to make much im- 
pression on his audience. There is, however, no mystery for his. 
hearers. They would tell him, as they frequently tell one 
another, that they would rather have a few plain, earnest words, 
spoken with heartiness and conviction, than an elegant oration 
falling upon their ears with the impersonality of a phonograph, 
or striking them merely as an exercise in elocution. By taking 
a short schema, such as Father Wakeham provides, and ma- 
turing it in his own mind, the preacher will have a sermon 
that will be his own, and will make its way to head and heart. 


* Sketches for Sermons for the Sundays and Holydays of the Year. By the Rev. R. K. 
Wakeham, St. Joseph's Seminary, Dunwoodie, New York. Second Series. Chiefly on the 
Epistles. New York: Joseph F, Wagner. 
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In the selection of his materials Father Wakeham has drawn 
from the approved sources, the Fathers, the great spiritual 
writers and theologians, avoiding anything approachirg to nov- 
elty, emptiness, or irrelevance. We wish the book the grati- 
fying success which attended the author’s previous volume. 


This is a narrative,* carefully pre- 
THE INDIAN PROBLEM. pared by one acquainted with the 
By Humphrey. official and non-official records, of 
the dealings of the United States 
government with the Reservation Indians. With much sympathy, 
which frequently swells into indignation against wrong and 
cruelty, Mr. Humphrey relates the successive treaties made only 
to be broken, the successive removals of the Indians from one 
location to some other less desirable, at the promptings of pri- 
vate greed, while the nation of high ideals looked on apatheti- 
cally. As Mr. Humphrey tells it, this is a sorry story of greed, 
perfidy, and oppression. While arraigning the system which 
made these doings possible, Mr. Humphrey acquits the Ameri- 
can people of any intentional connivance. ‘‘ Can this business,” 
he writes, “be charged to the American people? Certainly 
not; public opinion, whenever it has been sufficiently aroused 
to take notice of Indian affairs, has invariably been with the 
Indians. But it can be charged to the extremely popular sys- 
tem of government which holds every national official with his 
ear to the ground, listening to popular clamor. Rule by ‘the 
voice of the people’ is well enough when all the people are 
interested, but a disinterested, contented people will not take 
the trouble to rule anything; this relegates local matters to the 
control of a very few—the interested few.” 

Unfortunately, in the history of the Umatillas, the Nez 
Perces, the Poncas, the Mission Indians, and other tribes, the 
author has abundance of facts to sustain his charge, and to 
illustrate the appalling extent to which the system of jobbery 
shapes our legislation. The practical lesson which Mr. Hum- 
phrey draws is the one which is heard, just now, from so many 
quarters, that the people must awake and put a stop to the 
prevailing system in which the representatives of the nation, 
who do not really represent, sacrifice the interests of the many 
to the greed of the few: “There is no quick remedy in an 


* The Indian Dispossessed. By Seth K. Humphrey. Illustrated. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 
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appeal tothe people. The remedy must go deep into grounded 
notions of what constitutes freedom and what really is govern- 
ment by the people; then it may reach that institution of per- 
verted functions, Congress. The prime requisite for the ad- 
vancement of the public good is to instil in the public mind a 
deep, persistent distrust of the National Congress. Only by 
stirring to the depths can there come lasting good.” The book 
might have been strengthened by precise references to the 
documents and authorities quoted. 


This large and handsome volume * 
IL LIBRO D’ORO. is a genuine treasure-house of ha- 
By Mrs. Alexander. giographical literature, containing 
over one hundred and _ twenty 
pieces of widely various character. They are selected from a 
range of authors that begins with Saints Jerome, Basil, and 
Augustine, and comes down beyond the Franciscan chronicles, 
Mrs. Alexander, who has discharged the translator’s task very 
faithfully and gracefully, has drawn from four well-known col- 
lections: Selections from the Lives of the Holy Fathers, together 
with the Spiritual Field (Venice, 1623); Selections from the 
Lives of the Saints and Beati of Tuscany (Florence, 1627); Se- 
lections from the Wonders of God and His Saints (Bologna, 
1593); Flowers of Sanctity (Venice, 1726). Many of them be- 
long to authentic biography; while a great number are of the 
kind whose sole purpose is to convey a religious or moral 
truth under the guise of an anecdote or a story, and others, 
again, are clearly the offspring of that simple, child-like credulity 
which, as Bishop Hedley says, though closely associated with 
piety, during the Middle Ages, and at a much later date in 
certain countries, is at most but the material cause of piety. 
All of them, however, are edifying, and many of much spir- 
itual beauty. It is encouraging to observe that the non-Cath- 
olic world is beginning to understand the true value of such 
literature, and to understand, too, that the Catholic mind also 
knows it. Weare getting away from the days when respectable 
writers often enforced their denunciations of Catholic preten- 
sion, ignorance, and credulity by pointing to the Golden Legend 
as a sample of the beliefs which the church imposed as genu- 
ine history on her flock. 


* 11 Libro D'Oro of Those Whose Names are Written in the Lamb's Book of Life. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by Mrs. Francis Alexander. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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This is a partial life of King Da- 
REX MEUS. vid—based on the Scriptures—in- 
tended as a book of meditation or 
spiritual reading.*® The writer assumes, with a composure that 
might well excite the envy of our professional Scripturists, that 
David, during the years of his early manhood was. the accom- 
plished type of every Christian virtue, and even of Christian 
chivalry—a perfect synthesis of St. Aloysius Gonzaga and Sir 
Galahad. Furthermore, she takes for granted that even the 
most trifling incident or circumstance of his career, and every 
obiter dictum of the sacred narrative, ought to contain some 
typical reference to our Lord, or some profound moral or reli- 
gious lesson. Extensive reading in spiritual literature, as well as 
in such secular works as those of Ruskin, Mrs. Craven, Matthew 
Arnold, accompanied with a finely trained imagination, enable 
her to read into the text a wealth of suggestion which is always 
tender and sentimental, and sometimes of solid practical worth. 
Persons accustomed to serious commentary of the Bible may be 
inclined to find the book too liberally stocked with gratuitous 
conjecture; and souls accustomed to the strong nourishment of 
St. Teresa might find that, occasionally, the sentimentality is 
somewhat cloying. 


A Southern gentleman, a veteran 

THE BROTHERS’ WAR. of the Eighth Georgia volunteers, 
By Reed. a survivor of First Manasses and 
Gettysburg, and a member of the 

Ku-Klux-Klan, Mr. Reed contributes a lively volumef towards 
the mighty mass of literature that has grown around the Civil 
War and the negro question, past and present. He reviews 
the origin of the war, and appreciates, from the Southerner’s 
point of view, but in a spirit of kindliness and consideration 
for the North, the causes which led to what he loves to call the 
Brothers’ War. <A wealth of personal reminiscences helps to 
render his discussion of topics fresh and original, though, it 
must be said, too, somewhat desultory. Calhoun, Toombs, 
Webster, and Jefferson Davis come in for lengthy considera- 
tion. It is Mr. Reed’s opinion that, had Toombs been in 
Jefferson’s place, the South would have been victorious. So 


* Rex Meus. By the Author of J4y Queen and My Mother. With Preface by Right Rev. 
Bishop Hanlon. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
t The Brothers’ War. By John C. Reed, of Georgia. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
VOL. LXXXIL—53 
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here is a case where Longfellow’s reflection on the might-have- 
been is not appropriate. Mr. Reed makes a strong plea to 
Northerners to study the race question of to-day from the 
Southern point of view. His own solution for the present 
problem is to transplant the negroes into some territory where 
they may form a State of their own. Hampton, Tuskagee, and 
all other such enterprises must fail; for the pure blooded negro 
is not yet fit for education. The colored man who has risen 
is not a pure negro; and with the growing antagonism between 
the races, the admixture of white with negro blood must di- 
minish till it eventually disappears. The efforts of Booker 
Washington, of whom Mr. Reed speaks handsomely, cannot, he 
tells us, reach more than an insignificant fraction of the race, 
while the great mass is left to pursue the way of hopeless de- 
generacy. Again, those persons towards whom we have ex- 
tended sympathy, because they have been slighted as negroes 
amid a white population, nowise represent the great black popu- 
lation. Some very sensible words concerning the propriety of 
appointing negroes to federal offices in the South bring this in- 
structive book to a close. 


Again the question, which was once 

SIR EDMUND BURY the signal for a ‘‘ Reign of Terror” 
GODFREY. against English Catholics, is started 

By Alfred Marks. and answered.* Mr. Marks, like 
Echo, replies: “Sir Edmund Bury 

Godfrey—he committed suicide.” Mr. Marks discusses, with the 
acuteness of a criminal lawyer, all the evidence—that of the 
coroner’s inquest, that furnished for the trial and conviction of 
Green, Bury, and Hill, in 1679, and that from the trial, four years 
later, of Thompson, Paine, and Farwell. It says much for the 
lucidity of his treatment of the mass of contradictions, ob- 
scurities, confessions, retractions, and conflicting testimonies, 
that his reader may follow him without any great strain of 
attention. He brings out forcibly the character of the incred- 
ible frenzy which possessed English Protestants, high and low, 
during the excitement of the ‘“ Popish Plot,” and, in passing, 
he scorches two other writers who have treated the subject— 
Mr. Pollock, for his want of impartiality, and Mr. Gairdner, 
for the peculiar views he enunciates as to the employment of 


* Whe Killed Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey? By Alfred Marks. With an Introduction by 
Father J. H. Pollen, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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hypotheses in historical investigation. There is, we believe, 
an error in the statement that Titus Oates once joined the 
Jesuit community. He was an inmate of a Jesuit house 
of studies, but never a member of the society. 


These two books* are not only 

THE OLD MISSIONS OF the latest, but each in its own 

CALIFORNIA. way is the ablest and most com- 

plete, among the contributions to 

the history of California and its Missions. A considerable 

literature has grown up, and deservedly, about the beginnings 

of civilization on the Pacific coast, and what gives it a singu- 

lar interest are the sight and possessions of its noble monu- 
ments. 

To those who are sympathetic and imaginative, California 
is and ever will be a land of romance and wonders. As a child 
of Spain this is its birthright, and it shares in the glory and 
heroism which characterize the palmy centuries of that nation’s 
conquests and dominion. 

The history of California is a series of romantic realities, of 
which the first and most beautiful is the peaceful conquest by 
the power of the cross. A conquest, however, that implied 
dangers of land and sea, dangers of the wilderness and soli- 
tude, a conquest bought at the price of labor, hunger, thirst, 
and even blood, of which we moderns can form scarcely any 
conception. 

There is romance too in the life lived at the old Missions; 
its happy contentment, its sanctified toil, its abundant hospi- 
tality, its wonderful yet simple teachers, the Franciscan padres. 
But too soon, alas, the sunshine departed, and the ever-darken- 
ing clouds of political changes, of hindrances and interference, 
burst into a tornado of spoliation that swept away the peace 
and plenty secured by wise guidance and patient toil, and left 
behind it broken hearts, wasted endeavors, a helpless, scattered, 
and despoiled multitude of Indians, a scene the more tragic 
because of the promise and the realization it had at first pre- 
sented. California has other romances as well, that of the dis- 
covery of gold, that of its present growth, that too of its 
natural wonders and beauties. i 


* California and its Missions, their History to the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. By Bryan 
J. Clinch. In2vols. San Francisco: The Whitaker & Ray Company, Publishers. /n and 
Out of the Old Missions. By George Wharton James. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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But it is time to mark the scope and the execution of these 
two books we have undertaken to notice. 

In his two volumes, Mr. Clinch presents the complete and 
accurate history, civil and religious, of both Californias — 
Lower and Upper. The first deals with the Jesuit missions in 
Lower California, a period of nearly a hundred years, though 
in truth this was but the continuation and complement of a 
previous century of heroic work in New Mexico and Arizona. 
This enterprise was brought to an untimely end by the harsh 
and unjust decree which banished the Jesuit Order from Spain 
and all its dependencies in 1767 A. D. His second volume 
takes up the transfer of the missions to the Franciscans and the 
colonization and founding of missions in Upper California, un- 
til the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, in 1848, gave the country 
to the United States, a period of nearly eighty years. By his 
long residence in California, his knowledge of Spanish, his 
Catholic judgment, and sound scholarship, Mr. Clinch is emi- 
nently well fitted for his task. Heé has succeeded in admirably, 
yet sanely, putting before us the events and personages, the 
legislation and methods, which make up the varying and dis- 
tressing phases of California’s history. He has disposed forever 
of the charges, they were mainly two, vzz., that the discipline 
of mission life was over severe; and that the padres were slow 
or unwilling to fit their neophytes for civil life and self-gov- 
ernment. There is this additional value in this new history, 
that it gives us one connected narrative of the entire Califor- 
nian mission work, which is apt to be found only in detached 
parts in the writings of other authors of merit, as for exam- 
ple in the works of the late Gilmary Shea. 

In and Out of the Old Missions is a thoroughly satisfying 
book. The author’s historical account of the various discover- 
ies, expeditions, and foundations is painstaking and accurate, 
his defense of the padres and their methods is generous, his 
love of the Indians whole-souled, and his indignation at the 
past and present treatment by our government passionate but 
just. Itis not usual to find among non- Catholics such unstinted 
appreciation, yet the fine old Spanish padres have raised up a 
host of admirers, for ‘‘their works do tollow them, and their 
praise is from generation to generation.” The arrangement of 
the book is excellent, and its interest never flags. 

There is a blending of the main facts with a-minute study 
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of details. Each mission church is examined, and its history, 
its points of architecture, its interior adornments, and its relics 
are treated and illustrated by numerous photographs. The 
author wants us to see, to share, and love these mission build- 
ings as he sees and loves them. 

Finally, in a Catholic magazine we should come short of 
our duty, if we omitted to call attention to the excellent work 
which is being done in the way of restoring and preserving 
the old missions, and the greater work of obtaining justice 
for the dispossessed Indians. The Landmarks League, of Los 
Angeles, has done much for the buildings, and the Sequoia 
League, of the same city, is helping to create public opinion 
and to bring pressure on the national government in behalf of 
the Indians. Charles F. Lummis, clarum et venerabile nomen, 
a non-Catholic, the editor of Out West, is the leader in both 
of these great movements. 


This little book of Father Hill’s * 
DEVOTION TO THE PASSION. seems to us unquestionably the 
By Fr. Hill. best for a practical cultivation of 
devotion to the Passion among any 
that we know. It brings this devotion into daily life in such 
a way that it cannot be put out except by a distinct determi- 
nation so to do. It is practical in the highest possible de- 
gree; there is nothing high-flown or merely sentimental about 
it. And it comes right from the heart and the life of the 
author; it is thoroughly natural, if we may use such a term 
of what is so entirely supernatural. It contains nothing strained 
or affected; it is written just as the author would talk to a 
friend; and it has most eminently the charm of a kindly sim- 
plicity. In short, the book is really a little treasure; and in 
size so small that it will actually fit a vest-pocket, though 
most beautifully and clearly printed. 


Scene: Paris, on the edge of 

FAIR MARGARET. Bohemia. Characters: Margaret 

By Crawford. Donne, an aspirant to the career 

of a primia donna; Madame Bon- 

nani, who has enjoyed a long success in that same career, and 
who has gained the right of being spoken of in drawing-rooms 


°A Few Simple aud Business-like. Ways of Devotion to the Passion. By Rev. Edmund 
Iiill, C.P. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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as “that dreadful woman.” She, however, upsets the tradi- 
tional] view that all women, and all singers, are jealous of ris- 
ing rivals, by proving herself a valuable friend to Margaret.* 
Lushington, who loves Margaret, and is beloved in return, but 
will not ask her hand because he isn’t Lushington at all, but 
somebody else, on whose antecedents rests a cloud, which, 
by the way, also encircles Madame Bonnani. Logotheti, a 
Greek, fabulously rich, and successful in the world of finance, 
who is the very incarnation of the ancient Greek esthetic 
spirit, hardened by a slight dash of the modern brigand. He 
is madly in love with Margaret, who certainly flirts with him. 
There are several minor characters, including the sensible, shrewd, 
and decorous American, Mrs. Rushmore, Margaret’s guardian. 
The denouement is the attempted abduction of Margaret as she 
proceeds from the stage to her dressing-room, after an operatic 
triumph. These ingredients, flavored with a good dash of psy- 
chological analysis, chiefly of the female temperament, and 
much acute observation of manners, condensed into aphoristic 
strength, are mixed with Mr. Crawford’s characteristic skill and 
carefulness. The story ends in a way that seems to suggest 
that it will have a sequel. For when the sack that was sup- 
posed to contain the fair Margaret is emptied in the presence 
of the person who instigated and expected a profit by the 
abduction, his ‘‘eyeglass dropped from its place, the jaw fell, 
with a wag of the fair beard, and a look of stony astonishment 
came into all the great features, while Madame Bonnani broke 
into a peal of laughter.” And with the big-hearted woman’s 
laugh ends the first part of this history. The present addition 
to the Crawford library does not promise to dispute the posi- 
tion of the Saracinesca series, though, like all of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s work, it belongs to the first class of current fiction. 


This little bookft is a syllabus of 

THE DOCTRINE OF GOD. lectures. covering those portions of 
By Dr. Hall. theology which, among Episco- 

palians, are, we believe, called 

Dogmatics—the nature and scope of theology; the authority 
-of the Church; Holy Scripture; Theism; the Holy Trinity. It 


* Fair Margaret: A Portrait. By F. Marion Crawford. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

t The Doctrine of God. By Francis I. Hall, D.D., Instructor of Theology in the Western 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. Milwaukee: The Young Churchman Company. 
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is pleasing to find the author indicating as useful, and, sometimes, 
as indispensable, some of our classic authorities, St. Thomas, 
Suarez, Petavius, and even some of our modern text-books, 
like Franzelin, Schouppe, and Wilhelm and Scannell’s Manual of 
Catholic Theology. In many parts of the work one is sur- 
prised to find that the method of treatment follows closely the 
lines of our theology. The book contains a copious bibliog- 
raphy which will be of service to students engaged on ques- 
tions of Natural Theology. One is somewhat surprised, on 
inspecting this extensive and representative list, that, while 
it includes Newman’s Development of Christian Doctrine, Idea of 
a University, Arians of the Fourth Century, and Tracts, etc., 
there is no mention of the Grammar of Assent. 


Those who affect to see in the 
THE ITALIAN IN AMERICA. enormous flow of immigrants to- 
By Lord and Others. wards our shores a danger to our 
political institutions, our industrial 
welfare, and our moral standards, usually agree to point out 
the Italian as the most menacing figure in this hostile ad- 
vance. Following a Massachusetts Congressman, they insist 
that the Italian race is not suited to our civilization; it will 
not, or cannot, assimilate with the ‘‘ Anglo Saxon.” Degraded 
by centuries of oppression, it is incapable of appreciating our 
free institutions. Besides, the greater part of those who come 
here are illiterate; and, satisfied with a standard of life far be- 
neath that to which the American workman is accustomed, they 
are able to work for lower wages, and thereby crowd the 
American out of the field of labor. Much of their earnings 
they send out of the country. They, for the most part, con- 
gregate in the slums of the great cities, and thereby aggra- 
vate the prevailing evil conditions. Finally, they furnish an 
undue proportion of our criminals and paupers. This estimate 
the gentlemen, who have jointly put forward the present power- 
ful vindication of the Italians, prove to be grossly unjust, and 
to have no other foundation than ignorance or prejudice. 
This volume * offers the results of a candid examination into 
the facts of the case. After a brief introductory survey into 


* The Italian in America. By Eliot Lord, A.M., Special Agent of United States Tenth 
Census’ Social Statistics ; John J. D. Trenor, Chairman of Immigration Committee, National 
Board of Trade, Annual Session, 1904; Samuel J. Barrows, Secretary of Prison Association 
of New York. New York: B. F. Back & Co., 160 Fifth Avenue. 
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the conditions of life in Italy, and a consideration of the causes 
which induce this home-loving people to emigrate in such num- 
bers, the writers discuss, successively, the social, economic, and 
moral features of the Italian settlements in the great cities, in 
the mining fields, and on the farms and plantations, chiefly in 
California and the Southern States. Abundant statistics are 
offered to demonstrate that the greater proportion of the Italian 
immigrants are young, of fine physique, industrious, energetic, 
peace-loving, and intelligent, quite capable of making headway 
in the keen competition of this country. Again in the matters 
of pauperism, disease, and crime, compared with other elements 
of the population, the Italian shows up very creditably. As to 
assimilation, education, and progress, though nothing, or almost 
nothing, is done by the adult immigrants, their children swiftly 
assimilate American ideas and education, and are seldom want- 
ing in ambition and persevering industry to make the most of 
the chances offered to them to rise in the social scale. 

From How the Other Half Lives, of Mr. Jacob Riis, which 
Mr. Lord has drawn upon copiously, he quotes, concerning the 
advance of the Neapolitan immigrant: ‘Starting thus, below 
the bottom, as it were (in the congested heart of New York 
City), he has an uphill journey before him to work out of the 
slums, and the promise, to put it mildly, is not good. He does 
it, all the same, or if not he, his boy. It is not an Italian 
sediment that breeds the tough. Parental authority has a strong 
enough grip on the lad in Mulberry Street to make him work, 
and that is his salvation. ‘In seventeen years,’ said the teacher 
of the oldest Italian ragged school in the city that, day and 
night, takes in quite six hundred, ‘I have seen my boys work 
up into decent mechanics and useful citizens almost to a man; 
and of my girls, only two I know of have gone astray.’ I have 
observed the process often enough myself to know that she was 
right. It is to be remembered, furthermore, that her school is 
in the very heart of the Five Points’ district, and takes in al- 
ways the worst and the dirtiest crowd of children.’”” And what 
the Italians of Mulberry Street succeed in doing is done, we are 
told convincingly, by their brothers and sisters everywhere in 
and around the great cities, in the fruit and vegetable farms 
of the Middle West, the orange groves of California, and the 
sugar plantations of Louisiana and Alabama. 

Apart from its value as an important contribution towards 
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a correct statement of the immigration problem, this volume is 
well worth reading. The burden of the messages delivered to 
us, just now, by the students and observers of social and econo- 
mic conditions in America, is somewhat depressing, with its 
denunciations of present evils, and complementary prophecies 
of impending disasters. So one is thankful for an occasional 
treat of cheerful optimism, such as the contents of this book 
offer. And one feels the better for having come in contact with 
the spirit of broad-minded philanthropy which has impelled 
this distinguished trio of ‘‘ Anglo-Saxons,” with their wide in- 
formation and semi-official prestige, to vindicate, against pre- 
judice and narrowness, the sons of sunny Italy. 


This remarkable work of fiction * 

LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. has obtained a world-wide repu-- 
By von Suttner. tation, which may prove as endur- 

ing as that achieved by Robinson 

Crusoe, The Sorrows of Werther, and Uncle Tom's Cabin. Chief- 
ly through it the author obtained the Nobel Peace Prize for 
1905. It has already been translated into almost every Euro- 
pean language. More than twenty years ago the Baroness von 
Suttner became interested in the work of the Peace and Arbi- 
tration Association, and resolved to aid the movement by writ- 
ing a little tale that should set forth the wickedness and the 
horror of war. In an interesting article in the /ndependent of 
February 1 she relates the repulses with which she met from edi- 
tors and publishers when she submitted her manuscript. ‘‘The 
story would not interest the public.” ‘It would offend many 
readers.” ‘‘It was impossible in the existing state of military 
affairs; and would meet with the disapproval of the powerful.” 
Certainly the classes and individuals who look upon war as 

an element of civilization, a heaven-ordained school for the 
training of a people in the virtues of self-sacrifice, courage, and 
patriotism, could not but regard with disfavor this work, which 
strips war and soldiering of the fine feathers and fine phrases 
in which convention and tradition have disguised the ugly and 
ruthless monsters. The tale purports to be the autobiography 
of an Austrian countess who, at eighteen, marries an officer, 
shortly before the outbreak of the war between Austria and 


*Lay Down Your Arms: The Autobiography of Martha von Tilling. By Bertha von 
Suttner. Authorized Translation by T. Holmes. Revised by the Authoress. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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Sardinia in 1859. She tastes war’s first bitterness in the sepa- 
ration of herself and her husband, as he proceeds to Italy, where, 
on a bloody field, he is destined to lay his bones. As the story 
develops, we are carried, successively, through the campaign of 
Schleswig-Holstein, the Austro Prussian War, and the siege of 
Paris, where the autobiography closes in a climax so sad and 
tragic that the reader feels tempted to expostulate with the 
author for being too cruel. 

Regarded merely as a novel, the book has fine qualities— 
the reader’s interest never flags, and the realism is so vigorous 
that one who does not know the facts will continually feel in- 
clined to suspect that the autobiography is fictitious only as far 
as the names of the personages are concerned. Fifteen months 
after the publication of Lay down Your Arms, the author tells 
us, an elderly gentleman called at her residence in Venice. 
“Does the Baroness von Suttner live here?” he asked. ‘‘ Yes; 
she is my wife,” was the answer given by her husband, who 
had opened the door. ‘‘ What, you are the husband of Madame 
von Suttner—Bertha von Suttner?” “I certainly am.” ‘‘You 
are not dead, then?” ‘With your permission, I am still liv- 
ing.” ‘*But were you not shot at Paris?” ‘It seems not.” 

This incident conveys in a nutshell the graphic vividness 
with which the story is written. In the conversations and dis- 
cussions, in the family scenes and in the development of the 
various characters, the writer cleverly brings in, and refutes, all 
the stock arguments and prejudices that are enlisted in favor 
of war. Yet this is done with such grace and ease that the 
reader never feels that he is being cheated into listening to an 
essay or a thesis under the guise of a story of life. The battle- 
field with the carnage of the fight and the suffering of those 
who are left behind when the wave has rolled onward, the agonies 
and tortures of the improvised military hospitals, where disease 
stalks in to aggravate suffering and swell the death roll, are de- 
picted with striking force. Not a detail of the dreadful tableau 
has been forgotten or omitted, except the nameless infamies— 
which no woman’s pen could write—that are recorded by the 
historians of such scenes as De Bourbon’s sack of Rome, or the 
storming of Badajos by the English. In the personal side of 
the story, in which there is many a page of exquisite tender- 
ness, the author enforces with equal skill the text that if 
men must fight, then women must weep, and the passing tra- 
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gedies of the battlefield are permanently installed in the sanc- 
tities of the home, with its vacant chair and desolate fireside. 
To quote a detached passage from this book is something 
like extracting a single pebble from a fine mosaic and offering 
it as a specimen of the whole. Yet we will reproduce a few 
lines from the page or two that relate a visit paid to the 
battlefield of Sadowa on All Souls’ Day: “It was twilight 
already when we got to Chulm, and from thence walked on, 
arm in arm, to the battlefield near at hand, in silent horror. 
Crowds of graves, and the grave of crowds, were all around us. 
But a churchyard?—no; no pilgrim weary of life had there 
been invited to rest and peace; there, in the midst of their 
youthful fire of life, exulting in the fullest strength of their 
manhood, the waiters on the future had been cast down by 
force, and had been shovelled down into their grave mould, 
Choked up, stifled, made dumb forever, all those breaking 
hearts, those bloody, mangled limbs, those bitterly weeping eyes, 
those wild shrieks of despair, those vain prayers. . . . I 
had heard for several hours weeping and wailing going on around 
me. ‘Three sons—three sons, each one more beautiful and 
better and dearer than the others, have I lost at Sadowa,’ 
said to us an old man, who looked quite broken down. Many 
others, besides, of our companions, mingled their complaints 
with his—for brother, husband, father. But none of these 
made so much impression on me as the tearless, mournful 
‘Three sons—three sons’ of the poor old man. . .. We 
had now come to the spot where the largest number of war- 
riors, friend and foe, together lay entombed. The place was 
walled off like a churchyard. Hither came the greatest number 
of mourners, because in this spot there was most chance that 
their dear ones might be entombed. Round this enclosure the 
bereaved ones were kneeling and sobbing, and here they hung 
up their crosses and grave lights. A tall, slender man of dis- 
tinguished, youthful figure, in a general’s cloak, came up to 
the mound. The others gave place reverently to him, and I 
heard some voices whisper: ‘The emperor.’ Yes; it was 
Francis Joseph. It was the lord of the country, the supreme 
lord of war, who had come on All Souls’ Day to offer up a 
silent prayer for the dead children of his country, for his fallen 
warriors. He also stood, with uncovered and bowed head, there, 
in agonized devotion, before the majesty of death. Long he 
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stood without moving. I could not turn my eyes away from 
him. What thoughts must be passing through his soul, what 
feelings through his heart, which, after all, was, as I knew, 
a good and soft heart?” 

Is there not some encouragement to trust that we are ap- 
proaching, however slowly, the day on which the nations will 
beat their swords into ploughshares, when we find such a noble 
plea for peace and universal disarmament as is Lay Down Your 
Arms, issued to an attentive international public by the daughter 
of an Austrian field-marshal ? 


The first volume of Dr. Kent’s 

STUDENT’S OLD TESTA- text of the Old Testament,* ar- 

MENT. ranged according to the documen- 
tary hypothesis, gives promise that 
the completed work in six volumes will be a precious help to 
the student, and even to the general reader, of the literature 
of the chosen people. This initial installment gives the narra- 
tive of Hebrew history from the creation to the establishment 
of the monarchy under Saul. We may say, therefore, that, 
however important the later sections will be, the one before us 
will prove the most interesting and valuable of the entire 
series. The body of the book is simply the biblical text ar- 
ranged in columns according as the passage falls under the 
Jehovistic, Elohistic, Deuteronamic, or Priestly documents. At 
the bottom of the page are a few brief notes; an extended in- 
troduction explains the documentary theory in simple lan- 
guage; and finally there is an appendix of utmost value, con- 
taining translations of those Babylonian texts which are con- 
sidered to have influenced early Jewish thought and religion. 
Among these texts are the astounding flood-story of the Gil- 
gamesh epic, the creation account of which Marduk is the 
hero, and the Adapa myth found in the tablets at Tel-el- 
Amarna. 

Speaking first of the general scope and purpose of the work, 
we would call attention to the great value that it possesses 
merely as putting some of the main conclusions of higher 
criticism within the reach of the ordinary reader. We need 
not necessarily be in sympathy with all, or even with any, of 
those conclusions to acknowledge the advantage of thus pos- 


* The Student's Old Testament. Vol. 1. Narratives of the Beginnings of Hebrew History. 
By Charles Foster Kent. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. ; 
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sessing them in accessible and convenient form. The only 
other similar presentations of the entire Old Testament text at 
present within the grasp of the reader who does not know 
German, are the volumes of the polychrome Bible now issu- 
ing. One advantage at least over the polychrome Dr. Kent’s 
series can claim, and that is on the score of cheapness. Our 
second general remark would be a word of praise to Dr. Kent 
for having an eye for the religious setting of the Hebrew nar- 
ratives, for having followed the veligiongeschichtliche Methode, 
so far as his plan permitted, and having put us in touch, both 
in the appendix already spoken of, and here and there in the 
footnotes, with those religious conceptions of Babylon and 
Egypt which are likely to have tinged the thought of Pales- 
tine. We trust that the learned editor will pursue this method 
in his later volumes, which will deal with Hebrew literature in 
the Persian and Greek periods. 

Coming down to a matter of detail, we regret that Dr. 
Kent arranged the biblical text in parallel columns. This not 
only makes difficult reading, but necessitates great gaps and 
transpositions, which cause a reader to turn frequently to 
the index of texts in order to find the position of this or 
that verse which he may wish to look up. And as for gaps 
in the narrative, we need only mention that the Book of the 
Covenant is not given in this volume at all; and we are told 
that we must wait for the fourth volume before we find it. 
We understand the reason why it is placed thus late; but it 
would have been wise, we think, to include it with the rest of 
Exodus in this volume, and then print it again in the volume 
devoted to laws. The best practical way, we are inclined to 
think, for publishing the text according to documents, is the 
German manner of giving the text just as it occurs in the 
Bible, and using different type for the various sources. Per- 
haps some very exacting critics will raise the further objec- 
tion that this volume gives only the great divisions of the 
documents and hardly recognizes the successive redactions 
which criticism in some quarters is loudly proclaiming. While 
we admit some force in this objection, we are not desirous of 
making much of it. We feel sure that the work as it is, will 
do a better service to critical scholarship by thus avoiding be- 
wildering technicalities, in which after all there is a great deal 
of conjecture. 
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In conclusion, we would gratefully acknowledge the service 
that Dr. Kent is here doing for the cause of biblical scholar- 
ship, both by the rich learning which he brings to his task, 
and by the gentle temper with which he accomplishes it. We 
shall look forward with pleasant expectations to the reading of 
the future volumes of this series. 


This is a series of connected studies 

CATHERINE DE’ MEDICI. of personages,* chiefly women, con- 
By Sichel. spicuous in the early history of 

French Protestantism. The gifted 

writer, whose reputation as a minor historian—if we may borrow 
a phrase which she applies to herself—has been established by 
her Women and Men of the French Revolution, presents, here, 
the results of much research in out-of-the-way paths, and much 
plodding through old memoirs, documents and books, which 
have received but little recognition from the historians who 
have aimed at a comprehensive narrative of the times. She has 
made good use of her materials; and her picturesque pages are 
evidence that the current dictum, history is no longer a science, 
but an art, is to be received with some reservations. Though 
her work consists chiefly of a few brilliant portraits, she inci- 
dently passes in review almost all the soldiers, statesmen, and 
religious leaders of the time, as well as the dynamic ideas and 
tendencies that met in the shock of events. Nor is any ‘our 
de force needed to bring under observation all the great features 
of the early stage of French Protestantism, when we are form- 
ing an estimate of Catherine de’ Medici and her rival Diana, 
Grande Sénéchale de Rouen, the Princesse de Condé, and 
Jeanne d’Albret, Queen of Navarre. If there is some ground 
for questioning whether the following view may be received as 
universally true, its accuracy regarding this period of French 
history is beyond dispute: ‘‘ Every movement has its person ; 
its representative; and since men are entangled in actions, and 
actions disguise motives, it is in the women, the clear mirrors 
of current feelings and tendencies, that integral types of an 
age will be found. In Italy the prevailing corruption was so 
subtly interwoven with poetry, its women were surrounded by 
so rich a glamor, that real outlines are hard to distinguish; but 
in France, with its brilliant scepticism, its dry, scintillating 


* Catherine De’ Medici and the French Reformation. By Edith Sichel. With twelve Illus- 
trations, New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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atmosphere of matter-of-factness, types stand out as crisp as 
French aphorisms. In France, therefore, we shall not be slow 
to find figures that sum up whole periods; women who are, as 
it were, epigrams expressive of profound experience.’’ The 
book contains photogravures from famous portraits. 


The student of history knows the 
FRANCISCAN LEGENDS. deep impression made upon thir- 
By Salter. teenth century Italy by the Poor 
Man of Assisi, and the student of 
art finds in the paintings of the period a most remarkable evi- 
dence of the purity of the inspiration which flowed from St. 
Francis. The volume before us at present* is the summing up 
of travels made in Central Italy, the home of the Franciscan 
movement, and of studies carried on in the literature of Fran-. 
ciscan art. For one who has visited that land of poetry and 
picture, or for one who looks forward hopefully to an approach- 
ing visit, or even for one who has felt the fascination of the 
story of St. Francis, this book contains much that is attractive. 
The writer has given a sketch of the salient points of the saint’s 
life, and a fairly complete account of the various legends and 
the paintings which represent them; and has added a repro- 
duction of some twenty of the more famous pictures. The vol- 
ume is further enlarged with an interesting table of the painters 
who have been more or less identified with Franciscan art, and 
with a few pages of directions to travelers intending to include 
in their pilgrimages such places as Gubbio and Montefalco. 
The illustrations of the volume are well chosen and very well 
reproduced, 


In a little book,t which makes no 

WORDS OF ST. FRANCIS. attempt to go into scholarly ques- 

By MacDonnell. tions concerning the authenticity 

of the various works from which 

selections are taken, Miss MacDonnell tries to reflect something 
of the spirit and temperament of St. Francis for the benefit of 
the modern reader. The prevalence of the attraction to the 
Saint of Assisi felt throughout the world to-day gives reason 


* Franciscan Legends in Italian Art. Pictures in Italian Churches and Galleries. By Em- 
ma Gurney Salter. With Twenty illustrations. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.; London: 
J. M. Dent & Co. 

t The Words of St. Francis from his Works and the Early Legends. Selected and Trans- 
lated by Anne MacDonnell. London: J. M. Dent & Co.; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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to believe that a welcome will be accorded this new contribu- 
tion to the body of literature growing up around the person- 
ality of St. Francis and gradually assuming such vast propor- 
tions. The editor sets aside all doctrinal considerations, that is 
to say, endeavors to select passages which bear on practical 
topics and matters of conduct rather than on theology. This 
will probably help to commend these pages to a wider circle 
of readers, and on that account to introduce some very lofty and 
unusual ideals to the notice of persons outside the fold to which 
St. Francis belonged. When one contrasts the message brought 
by St. Francis to his age with the faults and weaknesses com- 
mon in our own day, one is drawn to hope and to pray that 
the Providence which sent him into the world will again com- 
mission some holy soul to revive forgotten devotion to sacred 
poverty and evangelical simplicity. 


In this historical romance* Father 

THE KING’S ACHIEVE-- Benson, who in By What Author- 
MENT. ity? set before us, with fine dra- 

By Benson. matic force, the third act in the 

fateful and bloody drama of the 

English Reformation, now treats us to the first, the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries and the proclamation of the Royal 
supremacy in religious affairs. Those who have read his fine 
story, with its vivid picture of Elizabethan times and doings, 
need not be told that, together with the imagination and the 
constructive art requisite to produce a powerful piece of fic- 
tion, Father Benson possesses the minute historical knowledge 
requisite to give a true and vivid picture of life in Tudor 
times. There is a slender thread of continuity between the 
fictitious characters of the present story and its predecessor. 
Stout old Sir Nicholas is here a young man; and Mistress Mar- 
garet, the ancient nun of By What Authority? is here a young 
postulant, who in her novitiate is turned out of her convent 
by the king’s visitor. This visitor, by the way, is her brother, 
who turns his back upon the religion of his fathers to seek 
fame and fortune by assisting his master, Thomas Cromwell, to 
render to Cesar the things that are God’s. Cromwell, Fisher, 
Sir Thomas More, and, of course, Henry himself, all pass be- 
fore us, very live and real, in Father Benson’s pages. We get 


* The King's Achievement. By Robert Hugh Benson. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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a glimpse of convent and monastic life as it existed at the 
time of the Reformation; the methods by which evidence against 
monks and nuns was manufactured, and the conduct of the 
men who carried out the visitations and suppressions, are made 
to flit palpably before us. Nor does Father Benson, who knows 
how to give the thousand little touches which invest characters 
and scenes with a realistic power, spoil his effect by making all 
the orthodox virtuous, and assigning all the wickedness and mean- 
ness to the heterodox. The work does not, on the whole, show 
as much careful elaboration as its predecessor, and its portrai- 
ture of Henry falls short, in point of vividness and individual- 
ity, of that which Father Benson has drawn of Elizabeth. In 
compensation, however, the story has more unity and propor- 
tion, chiefly because there are fewer characters to claim the 
attention; nor, after the removal of some of the principals, is it 
so long spun out as to diminish the reader’s interest. 

Some impertinent person said that he got a clearer concep- 
tion of Louis XI. from Quentin Durward than from all the his- 
torians. We have no doubt but that many persons will be 
helped to grasp the process of the English Reformation much 
more by Father Benson than by Lingard or Gairdner. 


The Spalding Year-Book* is made up of brief and excellently 
chosen extracts from the various writings in prose and verse of 
the distinguished prelate whose name adorns its covers. Many 
a fine inspiration is to be found within the pages of this little 
volume, and the daily reading of an extract would be a profita- 
ble exercise. 


The volume /rish History and the Irish Question, by Gold- 
win Smith, which was extensively reviewed by Rev. Morgan M. 
Sheedy in the February CATHOLIC WORLD, is published by 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 


We are indebted to the Union Pacific for a striking photo- 
gravure of the Oldest Inhabitant of the Line—a great, strong 


bison. 


* The Spalding Year-Book. (Helpful Thoughts Series.) Quotations from the writings of 
Bishop Spalding for each day of the year. Selected by Minnie R. Cowan. Chicago: A. C. 
a McClurg & Co. : : 
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Jerusalem. The physical, political, social, and religious 
conditions, together with the character of the natives 
and the progress of Protestant missions in Central Africa, 
are discussed in an article on “ Missions in Nyassaland.” 
After citing a list of thirteen stories of English 
school life, the writer of an article on ‘‘Schoo] Tales” 
points out the difficulties attendant upon the writing of 
such books, and then examines how far these difficulties 
have been overcome, evaded, or disregarded in the tales 
enumerated in the list. From the evidence obtained from 
these stories the writer further examines the truth of the 
statement of one author that, ‘‘ Public schools are, as a 
rule, as good as human effort can make them, but they 
are not heaven.” The reference is to the English public 
schools. In “ The Evidences for the Resurrection of 
Christ,” the writer, starting from the generally admitted 
proposition that the primitive Christians “believed that 
‘Jesus lives’ because they believed that Jesus rose,” in- 
quires into the question of “what evidence remains to 
us of these apparitions of the Christ after his burial 
which satisfied ‘his disciples that he was really alive.” 
He finds that St. Paul’s witness is “‘a statement of testi- 
mony which in any other field of history would be re- 
garded as of extraordinary weight,” and rejects as in- 
sufficient the explanation of this witness as given in the 
“‘ subjective vision ” and Keim’s divine revelation theories. 
The writer also rejects the current view that St. Paul 
“knows nothing” of the empty tomb. The witness of 
the synoptics and St. John are next considered and found 
not to disagree with St. Paul. As a result of his inquiry 
the writer holds: “The evidence for the Resurrection of 
Christ can survive the test of a close scrutiny, even 
though no postulate of minute inerrancy be made on 
behalf of the witnesses; and when so examined with an 
open mind, and without the prejudice that ‘ miracles’ are 
impossible, it is found to be of a high degree of credi- 
bility.” In an article entitled ‘‘ Liberal Theology,” 











continued from the October number, the question is pro- 
posed: “‘ Have miracles ever happened ?”’ and discussed 
from the viewpoint of the conceptions of Nature’s uni- 
formity and the continuity of history. 


Other contents: 
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“Church Music”; ‘‘ Recent Excavations in Crete”; Book 
| notices. 
The National Review (Feb.): Contains its regular department, 
“Episodes of the Month,” with particularly lengthy 
comment on the late elections. “The German Em- 
peror’s Crusade Against the Entente Cordiale,” by Ig- 
| notus, maintains that William II. broke with Bismarck 
because the latter saw in Germany a land power; the 
former wished to make Germany a maritime and colo- 
nial power; hence the beginning and continuation of 
William II.’s opposition to England’s policy. The fact 
that the Germans are now showing kindlier feelings to- 
wards Great Britain must be viewed by Britons with 
some reserve. “The Labor Party: Its Aims and 
Policy,” by J. Keir Hardie, is a sketch of the Labor 
Party since its first beginnings, of which the most visi- 
ble sign was the famous dock strike in London. ‘“ The 
Labor Party,” says the writer, “ will sit in opposition to 
whatever government may be in office.” The immediate 
¢ constructive policy of the party will be an attempt, through 
legislation, to restore freedom of actions to the Trade 
Unions. “ Mystification,” by Maximilian, recounts how 
Bismarck saw the duty of German statesmanship, and 
how a Bismarckian should view Germany’s duty at pres- 
ent. The author’s complaint against the German Em- 
peror is not that he is hostile to Great Britain, but that 
he failed to conceal his hostility until the hour for strik- 
ing came. ‘Army Reform,” by H. W. Wilson, tells 
what England should learn in this matter from France. 
“Home Rule, Rome Ruin,” maintains that Irish 
Nationalism means for Ireland the loss of the Catho- 
j lic faith. “Shaw and Super-Shaw,” by Edith Bal- 
four, suggests that in ‘‘ Major Barbara”’ there is lack- 
ing that touch of imagination and greatness which makes 
a line of poetry or a harmony vibrate in the soul. 
“‘American Affairs” are reviewed by A. Maurice Low. 
“Mr. Walter Long in Ireland,” is a very complimen- 
tary review of the late Chief Secretary’s administration. 
‘‘ New Zealand and British Football,” is a compari- 
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conditions, together with the character of the natives 
and the progress of Protestant missions in Central Africa, 
are discussed in an article on “ Missions in Nyassaland.” 
After citing a list of thirteen stories of English 
school life, the writer of an article on ‘‘Schoo] Tales” 
points out the difficulties attendant upon the writing of 
such books, and then examines how far these difficulties 
have been overcome, evaded, or disregarded in the tales 
enumerated in the list. From the evidence obtained from 
these stories the writer further examines the truth of the 
statement of one author that, ‘‘ Public schools are, as a 
rule, as good as human effort can make them, but they 
are not heaven.” The reference is to the English public 
schools. In ‘The Evidences for the Resurrection of 
Christ,” the writer, starting from the generally admitted 
proposition that the primitive Christians “believed that 
‘Jesus lives’ because they believed that Jesus rose,” in- 
quires into the question of ‘what evidence remains to 
us of these apparitions of the Christ after his burial 
which satisfied ‘his disciples that he was really alive.” 
He finds that St. Paul’s witness is “‘a statement of testi- 
mony which in any other field of history would be re- 
garded as of extraordinary weight,” and rejects as in- 
sufficient the explanation of this witness as given in the 
“‘ subjective vision ” and Keim’s divine revelation theories. 
The writer also rejects the current view that St. Paul 
“knows nothing” of the empty tomb. The witness of 
the synoptics and St. John are next considered and found 
not to disagree with St. Paul. As a result of his inquiry 
the writer holds: “The evidence for the Resurrection of 
Christ can survive the test of a close scrutiny, even 
though no postulate of minute inerrancy be made on 
behalf of the witnesses; and when so examined with an 
open mind, and without the prejudice that ‘ miracles’ are 
impossible, it is found to be of a high degree of credi- 
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“Church Music”; ‘‘ Recent Excavations in Crete’; Book 
notices. 
The National Review (Feb.): Contains its regular department, 
“Episodes of the Month,” with particularly lengthy 
comment on the late elections. “The German Em- 
peror’s Crusade Against the Entente Cordiale,” by Ig- 
| notus, maintains that William II. broke with Bismarck 
because the latter saw in Germany a land power; the 
former wished to make Germany a maritime and colo- 
nial power; hence the beginning and continuation of 
William II.’s opposition to England’s policy. The fact 
that the Germans are now showing kindlier feelings to- 
wards Great Britain must be viewed by Britons with 
some reserve. “The Labor Party: Its Aims and 
Policy,” by J. Keir Hardie, is a sketch of the Labor 
Party since its first beginnings, of which the most visi- 
ble sign was the famous dock strike in London. ‘The 
Labor Party,” says the writer, “ will sit in opposition to 
whatever government may be in office.” The immediate 
é constructive policy of the party will be an attempt, through 
legislation, to restore freedom of actions to the Trade 
Unions. “ Mystification,” by Maximilian, recounts how 
Bismarck saw the duty of German statesmanship, and 
how a Bismarckian should view Germany’s duty at pres- 
ent. The author’s complaint against the German Em- 
peror is not that he is hostile to Great Britain, but that 
he failed to conceal his hostility until the hour for strik- 
ing came. “Army Reform,” by H. W. Wilson, tells 
what England should learn in this matter from France. 
“Home Rule, Rome Ruin,’ maintains that Irish 
| Nationalism means for Ireland the loss of the Catho- 
{ lic faith. “Shaw and Super-Shaw,” by Edith Bal- 
four, suggests that in ‘‘ Major Barbara”’ there is lack- 
ing that touch of imagination and greatness which makes 
a line of poetry or a harmony vibrate in the soul. 
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landers may learn from the New Zealanders. “ Lord 
Milner and the Struggle for South African Union,” is a 
defense of Milner’s efforts at conciliation and humane 


policy. 


Etudes (20 Jan.): The publication of a new work on the Prac- 


Revue 


tice of Mental Prayzr, by a French Jesuit, is the oc- 
casion of an article on that subject in review of the work 
from the pen of Auguste Hamon. He praises this new 
work highly, and recommends it to all persons wishing 
to devote themselves to the love and service of God. 
The Gospels are the chief sources of the work, together 
with the use of the recognized masters of dogmatic and 
mystical theology, such as St. John of the Cross, St. 
Francis of Sales, and St. Alphonsus. Its method is very 
practical. It is intended primarily as a help to souls. 
des Questions Scientifiques (Jan.): The vast amount of 
work performed by the Jesuit Fathers in the field of 
scientific research is set forth in an article by one of 
their number, in which he describes the different astro- 
nomical observatories connected with Jesuit institutions 
in various parts of the world. A brief history of each 
college is given, and then an account of its observatory, 
the instruments used, the discoveries made, and the 
books published. Georgetown University is the first 
mentioned. The work of Fathers Hagen and Rigge is 
especially commented on. The English house at Stony- 
hurst is spoken of. The work of Father Perry is especial- 
ly noted. Similar flattering treatment is paid to the 
colleges situated in Havana and Manila. 


La Quinzaine (16 Jan.): Félix Klein opens this number with 


an account of the evolution of the political views of the 
Counts de Moret. So encouraging is the condition of 
religion in Norway that Paul Bureau devotes considera- 
ble time to a consideration of the Lutheran religion in 
that country and a@ fortiori to the prospects of the Catho- 
lic Church. He describes the manner of education of 
the young levites, the work of the priests, their virtues. 
With the aid of one of the pastors, he points out the 
essential differences between Lutheran and Catholic doc- 
trines and practices, chief among them being the Luth- 
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eran insistence on the fatherhood of God. As to the 
condition of the Catholic Church, he seems to feel not 
over-enthusiastic. Two obstacles oppose the progress of 
Catholic doctrine: first, the belief of the people that 
Catholics adore the Blessed Virgin, preserve, as relics, 
feathers from the wings of Gabriel, etc.; secondly, and 
{ more important, the independent temperament of the 
Norwegian, which cannot brook the exactions of the 
Catholic Church. Just as soon as the Catholic religion 
adapts itself to the character of this people, the Catho- 
lic Church will find many strong, virtuous men and wo- 
men seeking admission into the true fold. There have 
been some conversions recently, but the Church really 
seems scarcely prepared to receive those souls which are 
drifting toward her from Lutheranism. No thoughtful 
man can deny that the exclusive predominance of the 
Latin element in the Church during the last three cen- 
turies has deprived her of the benefits which -would have 
come from the influence of more progressive and freer- 
6 spirited peoples. What is needed is a return of the 
| Anglo-Saxon element. 
| (1 Feb.): The religious and literary event of the season 





is the appearance of a new romance by Fogazzaro, en- 
titled // Santo. A discussion of this book is begun in 
this number by R. Saleilles. Ch.-M. des Granges ex- 
poses the two contradictory theories as to the part played 
by Julie Bouchaud in the works of Lamartine. George 
Fonsegrive, continuing his series of articles on “Le 
Moral et le Social,” treats of the various aspects of 
goodness. The individual has various goods, but he en- 
larges these goods in proportion as he distributes them 
b among humanity. 

La Civilta Cattolica (20 Jan.): Padre Schiffini’s book on the 
divinity of the Bible, vindicated against modern innova- 
tors, is summarized. The learned Jesuit warns those 
who admit any real error whatsoever in Scripture, that 
St. Thomas and Bellarmine consider such a position 
heretical. Moreover, the two hypotheses advocated by 
so many Catholics nowadays, that the apparently his- 

l torical passages of the Old Testament may be only the 
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opinions of the time, and not objectively true; and 
secondly, the hypotheses of implicit quotations, are to- 
tally rejected by the illustrious theologian. He also 
treats at length the controversy that agitated Douai and 
Louvain in the sixteenth century, whether God has in- 
spired specialiter every truth expressed in Scripture. 
Pius X. and Merry del Val have congratulated P. Schif- 
fini on his refutation of the pericolose ed audaci novita 
which prevail in biblical criticism. 

(3 Feb.): This number is largely taken up with the spread 
of Liberal Catholicism; no less than three articles being 
devoted to that subject. The first of these, entitled 
“New Men, Old Errors,” remarks the alarming indica- 
tions of liberal views in theology which are appearing 
in practically all the civilized countries of the world. 
Everywhere, young clerics especially, seem to be infil- 
trated with un-Thomistic philosophy, with biblical criti- 
cism, and with a general mentality which tends to drift 
from the venerable ways of thinking which prevailed 
and were systematized in the Catholic schools of the 
Middle Ages. The radical fault seems to lie in bad 
philosophy. Even Loisy’s views of Scripture are due 
to German philosophy. We must all take care lest the 
novelties around us actually win possession of the Catho- 
lic popular mind. A review of Fogazzaro’s famous 
novel // Santo, considers it a bad sign that so many 
Catholics are praising this book, full as it is with Lib- 
eral Catholicism. These Liberal Catholics are forever 
crying: Reform! Reform! as though there were any 
need of reform.—A third article notices an anony- 
mous letter now circulating in Italy, which claims to 
have been written by a theologian to a professor of an- 
thropology who was troubled with theological and doc- 
trinal difficulties. The theologian is astonishingly broad 
in his views of dogma; so much so, that the writer in 
the Czvilta calls him a hypocrite and ignoramus. These 
compromises are another evidence of Liberalism which 
it is our duty to counteract and destroy. 





Le Correspondant (io Jan.): Under the heading ‘“‘ The Catholic 


Renaissance in England during the Nineteenth Century,” 
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M. Thaseau-Dangin contributes a short history of Car- 
dinal Manning’s episcopate, dealing in particular with 
the attempts made towards the union of the Anglican 
with the Catholic Church, and the part taken in that agita- 
tion by Manning, Newman, Philip de Lisle and Pusey. 
To travel from London to Calcutta in seven days 
and six hours may sound chimerical, yet M. Andre 
Cheradame states that such a railroad is a thing of the 
future, and is in fact the outcome of the recent entente 
cordiale between Russia and England. The present 
friendly relations existing between those two countries 
may be attributed to the fact that England successfully 
pleaded on Russia’s behalf with Japan to withdraw her 
claim of indemnity at Portsmouth. 

{25 Jan.): The second instalment of “The Catholic 
Renaissance in England in the Nineteenth Century” 
appears, in which are discussed the relations—strained 
and otherwise—that existed between Manning and New- 
man. The article does not contain much more than can — 
be found in Dr. Barry’s Newman, and Purcell’s Life of 
Manning. Catholicism at present is on the decline in 
Austria. The desertions from the Church are numerous. 
Not since the ‘“‘ Thirty Years’ War” has she suffered so 
much. This state of affairs, as well as the efforts that 
are being made to overcome it, is described in an article 
entitled ‘‘The Congress of Vienna,” by Arnold Mullet. 
‘‘The Historic Introduction to the Conference of 
Algeciras,” contains a recapitulation of the causes of the 
present trouble in Morocco. A succinct review of the 
claims of England, France, Germany, and Spain is also 
given. 

y Fe (Feb.): P. Murillo concludes his articles on Inspir- 
ation with the statement that none of the theories thus 
far offered has been able to answer satisfactorily the 
present-day difficulties, and that we had better content 
ourselves with awaiting further data. P. Urgarte de 














Encilla begins a sketch of experimental psychology, and 
says that though materialism has been professed by so 
many of the school, yet this is not an inherent but an 
accidental matter. 
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Rassegna Nazionale (16 Jan.): E. Dehdé writes an answer to the 


criticisms which have been passed upon // Santo of 
Fogazzaro. He begins with a quotation from P. Jans- 
sens, Rector of the College of St. Anselmo: “The mild- 
est judgment which can be passed upon Piero Maironi 
is this: He is a saint only in so far as one who is not 
can be.” In. reply the writer says that if there is reason 
for putting // Santo on the Index, as some have sug- 
gested, then it will be necessary to put also on the In- 
dex all the saints who have ever rebuked the errors of 
princes, the abuses of priests, the laxity of religious 
orders, the vices of the people, and the faults of the 
Supreme Pontiffs. Zhe Imitation of Christ and the 
Epistles of St. Paul will have to go on the list of 
prohibited books too. If Piero Maironi is not a saint, 
then neither is Peter Damian, nor Bernard, nor Augus- 
tine, nor Jerome, nor Chrysostom, nor Athanasius, nor 
Gregory VII., nor Catherine of Siena, nor Teresa, nor 
Joan of Arc, nor Antony. 


























THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION 


RS PEARL MARY TERESE CRAIGIE, better known by her books as 
John Oliver Hobbes, was the recipient of many honors during her re- 
cent stayin New York. She proved herself one of the best exponents of 
woman’s sphere of influence as a lecturer on subjects requiring accuracy and 
judicial treatment. Archbishop Farley, with many other distinguished 
Catholics, attended her lecture at St. Francis Xavier’s College Hall in aid of 
the Dramatic Oratorio Society. The Right Rev. Monsignor Lavelle, V.G., 
in his introductory address, commended the object of the Dramatic Oratorio 
Society and had a hearty word of praise for the energy and self-sacrifice of 
Madame Kronold, its director. ra 
Mrs. Craigie charmed her audience not less by her manner than by the 
matter of her bright discourse. She reviewed the lives of three men—St. Ig- 
natius, John Wesley, and Leo Tolstoi—prominent each in his own century, 
each a type of earnestness and religious zeal, and each differing widely from 
the others. Her lecture sparkled with relevant anecdotes, humorous and 
gently satirical comments, and brilliant sallies of wit, that appealed to the 
humor of the audience and kept them ever on the alert for what was coming 
next. 

At the conclusion of Mrs. Craigie’s talk, the Archbishop added a few 
words. He said he had never attended a lecture that gave him so much 
pleasure and material for thought, and further that Mrs. Craigie’s was one 
of the most interesting lectures he had ever heard. He called on the audi- 
ence to give a rising vote of thanks to ‘‘ John Oliver Hobbes” for her kind- 
ness in volunteering her talents for the good of so worthy acause. The tri- 
bute was given with a good will and with ringing applause. 

Before the lecture Hans Kronold played with exquisite skill these num- 
bers on the violoncello: ‘‘ The Invocation,” ‘‘ The Spinner,” ‘‘ Ave Maria,” 
and a Spanish dance. 

One of the latest books to appear from Mrs. Craigie’s pen is the Flute of 
Pan, which the Princess of Wales and ‘‘ members of the royal family” ad- 
mit is an adequate picture of life at the English court. Zhe School for Saints 
and Robert Orange are two books which particularly stand to her credit. 
Among the plays she has written are ‘‘ Journeys End in Lovers Meeting,” a 
charming one-act comedy, written for Ellen Terry and played by her in New 
York some years ago, and ‘*The Ambassador,’”’ from which Mr. Joseph 
Choate said, on presenting Mrs. Craigie to the Barnard students, he had 
learned much that was valuable about the duties of an ambassador; and 
‘‘ The Bishop,” now being presented in New York. Mrs. Craigie was born 
in Boston, educated privately in London, Boston, and Paris. She was mar- 
ried in 1887, and was received into the Catholic Church in 1892. 

* * * 
It has become more and more the custom of late for teachers’ associa- 
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tions to devote most of their time to discussions of administrative problems, 
and it is seldom that educational topics as such are discussed. One of these 
few discussions, however, took place at the recent meeting of the Schoolmen 
of New York, when District Superintendent John Haaren presented a schol- 
arly paper on ‘‘The First Modern Schoolmaster.” Vittorino de Feltre was 
the subject of the address, and Dr. Haaren showed how Vittorino’s school, in 
the latter part of the fourteenth century, was in many ways similar to the 
school of to-day. 

Dr. Haaren maintained that there was but one movement in the Italian 
Renaissance and not!two separate revivals, and called attention to the fact 
that Greek was not a well-known or much used language at that time. Re- 
turning to Vittorino, whose real name was Victor Ramboldoni, he briefly 
sketched his remarkable career. 

Among the modern features of his school in Mantua were the use of pic- 
tures in keeping with the work of educating children, and his acceptance of 
pupils, regardless of rank. Then, too, intellectual work was alternated with 
physical exercises ; there was variety of mental tasks; music, vocal and in- 
strumental, was taught; oral composition.was required, and critical and ap- 
preciative reading was the basis of the work in that subject. 

In spelling he used cards, inscribed with letters, to be placed together to 
form words, and there was even correlation of studies, particularly in the 
teaching of Greek and Latin. He died on February 2, 1446, 460 years ago. 

Ar interesting discussion of the features of medizeval and modern educa- 
tion followed the presentation of the paper. 

* * * 


The New York State Commissioner of Education, Andrew S. Draper, re- 
ports that during 1904 the State spent $41,064,842 for the education of its 
children. This is an increase of $3,329,905. The total amount for the high 
and secondary schools was $7,846,386, an increase of $645,152. 

Salaries of teachers constitute the largest part—$23,084,218—of the 
$41,000,000 expended. This was an increase of $1,104,831. There was an 
increase of $2,321,999 for buildings, sites, furniture, etc., bringing the total 
expenditure for this purpose up to $10,984,565. The value of elementary 
school buildings is now $105,572,576, an increase of $13,124,317. In districts 
outside of cities the average value of school buildings is $1,833.63, and in 
cities $91,330.90. The average cost of education per pupil registered is now 
$33.45, an increase of $2.30. 

There were registered last year 1,797,238 pupils between the ages of five 
and eighteen in the schools of the State. Of this number 1,294,680 were in 
the public elementary schools, 172,518 in the Catholic elementary schools, 
and 27,828 in all other parish and parochial schools. In addition to the 
day schools, there were enrolled in the evening elementary schools of six 
cities, 15,381 pupils between the ages of fourteen and sixteen years. The 
average daily attendance was 935,675, or 76.4 per cent, an unusually high 


average. 

There were employed in the public elementary schools 32,886 teachers, 
an ‘increase of 697, at an average annual salary of $701.94, and an average 
weckly one of $19.94. 
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The increased attendance is attributed to the more rigid enforcement of 
the compulsory education law. During the year 1,419 parents, an increase 
of 194, were arrested for violation of the law, and 17,052 truants were arrested, 
a decrease under 1904 of 8,509. The number of truants committed to truant 
homes were 1,337, an increase of 57. 

Three thousand two hundred and seventy-nine teachers were employed to. 
give instruction in the tax-supported schools and 714 in the academies, making 
a total teaching force of 3,993 in the secondary schools of the state. 


* * * 


Mr. John Jerome Rooney, of the Catholic Club, New York City, has 
written the following timely account of a forgotten Catholic author: 

George H. Miles was born in Baltimore, Md., July 31, 1824. He entered 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md., in 1837, and was graduated 
with high honors in 1843. He died on July 27, 1871. After having been 
graduated he began the study of law in Baltimore. He was admitted to the 
bar, and became a member of a firm which enjoyed a large and lucrative 
practice. 

In spite of the prospects held out by his new profession, his love of 
literature and his devotion to Alma Mater induced him to give up the 
practice of law and accept the Professorship of Literature in the college. 
Most of his works were composed during his connection with Mount St. 
Mary’s. During the controversy caused in 1869 by Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
book, Zhe True Story of Byron's Life, Mr. Miles wrote a poem entitled ‘‘ By- 
ron,” which was a defense of the poet against Mrs. Stowe’s attack. Of this 
poem, Dr. A. T. Bledsoe, the editor of The Southern Quarterly Review, says: 

We were contemplating an articie on the character of Lord Byron, and 
had partly prepared it for publication, when a poem on Byron by George H. 
Miles was handed to us, which, we think, will better accomplish our object. 

The poem, which first appeared in The Baltimore Sum in September, 
1869, was re-published in the October number of the review. Previously 
Mr. Miles had written ‘‘ Mohammed,” a tragedy, for which he was awarded 
the thousand-dollar prize offered by Edwin Forrest for the best drama by an 
American author. His next best work is ‘‘ Christine, a Troubadour Song”; 
then followed a number of minor poems—‘‘ Raphael Sanzio”; ‘‘ San Sisto’’; 
‘* Marcella”; and ‘‘ Inkermann,” a spirited poem full of martial vigor. 

His beautiful poem ‘‘ Said the Rose,” whose authorship was first inquired 
into by a London journal and established by a well-timed article written by 
the late Rev. John McCloskey, of Harrisburg, Pa., published in Current Lit- 
erature of January, 1898, was among the first efforts, outside of Catholic pub- 
lications, to call the merits of the sweet and true Maryland singer to public 
notice. Mr. Miles published for the semi-centennial of Mount St. Mary’s, 
in 1858, ‘‘ Aladdin’s Palace,” a satirical poem. His Alma Mater is the 
** Aladdin’s Palace,” in which ‘‘ Aladdin’s genie left one window bare.” 

Mr. Miles was also the writer of successful plays—‘‘ Abou Hasan”; ‘‘ Sefior 
Valiente”; ‘* Mary’s Birthday ”; besides ‘‘ De Soto” and ‘‘ Cromwell,” trage- 
dies in manuscript. He was also a critic of eminence. His criticism of 
*¢ Hamlet,” published in Zhe Southern Quarterly Review, in 1870, is said by 
Brother Azarias to be ‘‘the most searching study of ‘Hamlet’ ever made on 
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this continent.” Speaking of his criticism of ‘‘ Macbeth,” Dr. Bledsoe said: 

There is a noble piece of Shakespearean criticism buried out of sight, 
simply because it is not better known. The other works of the same author 
are no less neglected. 

Orestes Brownson thus speaks of ‘‘ Mohammed”: 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing it the best poem of the kind ever 
written and published in America. 

Eugene Didier, the Baltimore litterateur, who had access to Mr. Miles’ 
unpublished works of a dramatic character, says: 

In the literary field in which Shakespeare won immortality and Sheri- 
dan carried off his brightest laurels, Geooge H. Miles has earned a high, 
if not the highest, place in the dramatic literature of America. 

Mr. Miles wrote three novels—Loreto ; or, the Choices The Governess ; 
and Zhe Truce of God; all well received at the time of publication. 

Criticisms of Mr. Miles’ works appear. in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
August, 1866; CATHOLIC WORLD, May, 1881. 


* * * 


Mrs. Helen O’Donnell has been ably assisted by Mr. Bernard O’Donnell 
in presenting the study of Irish music to the people of New York in the vari- 
ous schools and halls that are in co-operation with the Board of Education. 
Besides the charm of her rich contralto singing voice, she is very successful in 
holding the interest of the audience while explaining the historical incidents 
associated with the origin of the leading Irish melodies. 


* * * 


A recent notice contains these words of praise: 

The best passages in Professor W. P. Trent’s Greatness in Literature, 
and Other Essays (Crowell) are those that deal with teaching. Professor 
Trent has read much and lectured much and taken much pains to avoid a too 
personal habit of thought in his readings and lectures, or perhaps it were 
more exact to say he has elaborared so complete a system of measuring things 
that he is able to dispense with his personal views. He is what we may be 
permitted to call a pre-eminently safe critic. 

The readers of his writings, the audience at his lectures are in no great 
danger of going wrong. The opinions he publishes are the accepted opinions 
of very good men who spoke before him, and we doubt if he has often spoken 
without first making sure that he had excellent authority to back him, unless 
indeed in such very general terms that no one would dream of disputing what 
he said. He does not care to find himselt against the world, or rather he 
could not well place himself in such an uncomfortable position. Authority 
is what he stands for, and anything conflicting with authority manifestly de- 
presses him and makes him ill at ease. Inability to recognise the justice of 
general beliefs is for him a most troublesome state of mind. ‘‘ We either 
stifle our thoughts,” he says, ‘‘or pretend to admire what we do not, which 
is unedifying conventionality or rank hypocrisy, or else, as Herbert Spencer 
did in his Autobiography, we proclaim our disagreement with the world’s ver- 
dict, and run the risk of being sneered at or called stupid.” From which 
Professor Trent concludes, ‘‘that it is a matter of some importance, if we 
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care for literature at all, for us who study or read books to put our individual 
standards as far as possible in accord with the collective standards.” In short 
he is.all for *‘ culture,” for learning ‘‘to know and agree with the best that 
has been thought and said in the world about literature.” 

Now this is an eminently proper attitude for one whose business is to 
deal in literature as an ornament. It is quite right, presuming our ordinary 
mode of education to be right, fora professor to rid himself of particular 
tastes and decorate his pupils in the customary and approved fashion. A 
fashionable tailor is not at liberty to do what he will with his customers; his 
business is to be informed of what the world of fashion has decided to be the 
correct thing; and so, as we conceive it, the business of the schoolmaster is 
not to assert his personal convictions, if by some singular accident he happen 
to have any, but to supply a decent, respectable covering of culture that will 
pass muster in the best literary society. Now, Professor Trent knows exactly 
how to dispense taste in a manner unostentatious, conservative, and perfectly 
sane. As he truly observes, the expression of original opinion ‘‘ leads to 
chaos in matters of taste,” and so, being an advocate of order above all things 
else, he is extremely careful to guard against expression of any kind, except 
when he has an opportunity of rehashing old verdicts, as in his wholly indis- 
putable praise of Homer. 

It will be readily understood, however, that a teacher of this kind is 
more interesting to readers out of school when he happens to be dealing with 
his hobby of teaching than when he wanders into theopen. It is extremely in- 
structive to follow the workings of such a mind, to hear his views of the best 
manner of pasting literary Jearning on the uncultured, and to consider his 
proposals of reform. M. C. M. 
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